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CONVENTION PROGRAM OF MAIN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

HE following is the complete program of the 
business sessions of the American Bankers’ 
Association at the Detroit Convention, the ten- 

tative program having been published in the August 
issue of the Journal-Bulletin, together with the pro- 
grams of the meetings of the different sections and 
the entertainment. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1912. 
First Day’s Session, 

Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. sharp 
by the President, William Livingstone. 

Invocation by Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., Pastor 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. Chase S. Osborn, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan; Hon. W. B. Thompson, Mayor 
of Detroit; Hon. George H, Russel, President 
Detroit Clearing House; Hon. Homer Warren, 
President Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome—Robert J. Lowry, 
President Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual Address of the President—William Living- 

stone, Detroit, Mich. 

Annual Report of the General 
Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer—J. Fletcher Far- 
rell, Chicago, III. 

Appointment of Auditing Committee by the Presi- 
dent. 

Annual Report of the General Counsel—Thomas B. 
Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council—Arthur 
Reynolds, Chairman, Des Moines, Ia. : 


Secretary—Fred E. 


Annual Report of the Standing Protective Commit- 

tee—Fred E, Farnsworth, Secretary. 
Twelve O’Clock. 

Address by the Hon. Robert W. Bonynge, Denver, 
Colo., Member National Monetary Commission— 
“Banking and Currency Reform.” 

Announcements. 

Recess for luncheon. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1912. 
Afternoon Session. 


Two O’Clock. 

Reports of Sections—Trust Company, Savings Bank, 
Clearing House, American Institute of Banking, 
State Secretaries. 

Amendments to the Constitution—Reported out from 
Executive Council by Arthur Reynolds, Chair- 
man. 

Three O’Clock. 

Address by Hon. Charles E, Townsend, U. S. Senator, 
Michigan. 

Reports of Committees—Law, Pierre Jay, Chairman; 
Bills of Lading, Clay H. Hollister, Chairman: 
Express Companies and Money Orders, Thornton 
Cooke, Chairman; Insurance, Robert E. James, 
Chairman; Forms for National and State Banks, 
John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1912. 
Second Day’s Session. 

Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. sharp 

by the President, William Livingstone. 


Invocation by Rev. Frederick Deland Leete, D.D., 
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LL.D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Address by Hon. Charles A. Conant, New York City— 
“Land and Agricultural Credits.” 
Address by Andrew M. Soule, President Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
—“‘Agricultural Development and Education.” 
Report Committee on Agricultural and Financial De- 
velopment and Education, Joseph Chapman, Jr., 
Chairman. 
Debates and Questions. 
Action on Report, 
Announcements. 
Recess for luncheon. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 
Afternoon Session. 
Two O'Clock. 
Reports of Committees—Currency 
Hepburn, Chairman; Federal 
yurney, Chairman, 
Invitations for Next Convention. 
Unfinished Business. 
Communications from Executive Council. 
Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Action on Same, 
Installation of Officers. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment, sine die. 


1912. 


Commission, 
Legislative, 


CCNFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EDUCATION. 


HE second annual conference on Agricultural 
Development and Education was held at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, August 7 and 8, The meet- 

ing on the first day was held in the assembly hall of 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, and on the second 
day in the assembly hall of the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
aul. 

Standing committees representing State Bankers 
twenty-four states, together with 
prominent bankers and others from different parts of 
the country, who are interested in this important 
question, were in attendance. In the audience were 
also men from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and from the agricultural and vocational 
schools of various states. 

The following telegram Wil- 
liam G. Edens, Chicago, of the Committee 
on Agricultural and Vocational Education of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association: 

“Denver, Colo., August 6, 1912. 
Hfon. Joseph Chapman, Jr., President Conference of 

Agricultural Development and Educational Com- 

mittees, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

I regret exceedingly that the twenty-seventh bi- 
ennial session of the Supreme Lodge Knights of 
Pythias, of which I am a member, convening here 
today, prevents my attendance at your important con- 
ference. In my humble opinion the bankers of the 
United States, and particularly of the state and na- 
tional organizations, never have engaged in a more 
patriotic or unselfish work than is embraced in the 
splendid program provided for the conference of the 
Committees on Agricultural Development and Edu- 


Associations in 


was received from 
Secretary 


AMER!ICASN 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


cation, nor calculated to bring more_ substantial 
benefits for the welfare of the nation. Illinois bank- 
ers, under the direction of their talented president, 
B. F. Harris, already have committed themselves to 
this great work.” 

The telegram was read to the delegates, and the 
sentiments expressed therein enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. George M. Reynolds of Chicago, who is 
taking a great interest in the work, represented the 
Illinois Bankers Association in place of Mr. Edens. 

The chairman, Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis, in calling the conference to order said “that 
the conference was the most democratic gathering 
that could be found, that it has no formal organiza- 
tion, no treasury, no politics, no ax to grind, and 
only one purpose to follow, which, he said, is to wor 
so that the coming generation may be brought up to 
be something more than consumers. We do not pre- 
tend to be educators nor do we in any way want to 
interfere or attempt to tell the educators their busi- 
ness. But we do know that the system is wrong 
which gives so much money for the frills and not 
enough to the practical things, it is that which is 
very largely the matter with the country today, and 
we want to change it. To say that the executive 
committee of the conference is pleased at the growth 
of the committees is to put it mildly. The growth has 
been astonishing. It only goes to prove that the 
basis on which we are working is fundamentally true, 
that many people realized it all along and now that 
we are at it, there is an awakening of interest all 
along the line.” 

The interest manifested in the proceedings was 
so great that but a short adjournment was taken for 
luncheon on both days, which was tendered by the 
clearing house associations of the twin cities. 

Distinguished men, of national reputation in the 
agricultural and industrial world, and foremost in 
the educational and practical advancement of the 
industries of.the country, spoke at the conference. 
Edwin G. Cooley, formerly head of the Chicago 
schools, and for several years a student of the edu- 
cational methods of Europe, gave an interesting his- 
tory of the work at home and abroad. Prof. John 
Monroe, head moster of the agricultural high school 
at Cokato, Minn., talked on the agricultural high 
in that state, and the development of agri- 
cultural high schools generally, and the methods 
to pursue in their development and maintenance. 
which should be guided by the conditions existing in 
the several communities; the size of the populetion 
should also he taken into consideration. 
ers were the Hon. Carroll S. United States 
Senator from Vermont; A. F. Woods, dean of the 
Minnesota Agricultural College, St. Paul; the Hon. 
L. B. Hanna, member of Congress from North Da- 
kota; James J. Hill of the Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, and George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Rank, Chi- 
cago. 

These gentlemen endorsed very emphatically the 
work being done by the State Bankers Associations 
throughout the country, and predicted the greatest 
success in the movement, the results of which would 
be far-reaching and prove to be a great factor in the 
prosperity of the country. 

On Wednesday evening the delegates, and many 


schools 


best 


Other speak- 


Page, 
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Paul were 
on the 


and St. 
Club situate 


of the bankers of Minneapolis 
entertained at the Lafayette 
shores of Lake Minnetonka. 

The conference showed their appreciation of the 
splendid services rendered by Mr. Chapman, and re- 
elected him president; the same compliment was paid 
to Charles R. Frost by re-electing him secretary. It 
was decided to enlarge the Executive Committee, so 
as to include all the states represented at the con- 
ference. 


HE following visitors registered at the 
Association offices during the month of 


August. 


Aiken, Alfred L., 
for Savings, 


President Worcester Co. Institution 

Worcester, Mass. 

Arbuckle, S. C., Columbus, Ohio. 

Balch, A. F., President Marshalltown State 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Bland, P. B., “Michigan Investor,’ Detroit, Mich. 

Pogardus, J. H., Treasurer Stamford Savings Bank, 
Stamford, Conn. . 

Brundage, F. H., Assistant Manager Knauth, 
& Kuhne, New York City. 

Charlouis, Professor Jean I., New York City. 

Charlouis. Madame, New York City. 

Conant, Chas, A., New York City. 

Decker, V. A., Cashier First National Bank, Hawley, 
Pa. 

Dexter, W. W., Houston, Texas. 

Dey, W. I., Assistant Cashier 
York City. 

Dismukes, John T., President First National 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Eaton, A. G., Cashier First National 
pelier, Vt. 

aught, Clyde, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Fort Towson, Okla. 

Faught,. W. R., Architect, New York City. 

Fox, W. L., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer The 
American Gas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gebert, E. C. H., Assistant Manager Foreign Depart- 
ment Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Goldwater, Morris, Secretary Arizona Bankers 
ciation, Prescott, Arizona. 

Gornly, Mary L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Griffith, B. W., President First National Bank, Vicks- 
burg. Miss. 

Hall, William §S., Cashier Freeport Bank, Freeport, 
N. Y. 

Hammond, Frank, 
York City. 

Haviland, C. C., 
Plains, N. Y. 

Haviland, Mrs. E. C. P., White Plains, N. Y. 

elm, Jr.. Wm. P., Associated Press, New York City. 

Heynen, J., Secretary-Treasurer Maiden Lane Sav- 

ings Bank, New York City. 

olmes, John T.. New York City. 

Molmes, Mrs. John T.. New York City. 

Holmes, Marion C., New York City. 

Hopkins, W. F., Vice-President Third National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Howe. Edward L.., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Hurlbut, Guy B., Representing 
New York City. 

James, Frank B., Washington, D. C. 

Jamme, V., Summit, N. J. 

Jay, Pierre, Vice-President Bank of Manhattan Co., 
New York City. 

knox. W. E., Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. 

Koeloch, W. F. 
York City. 

“Leigh, B. V., Cashier Clinton National Bank, Clinton, 
Ned 

Lewis, R. E. L., New York City. 

little, John S., Cashier Bank of Rushville, Rushville, 
Tll. 

Livingstone, William, President Dime Savings Bank, 


3ank, 


Nachod 


Peoples Bank, New 
Bank, 


Bank, Mont- 


Asso- 


Cashier Greenwich gank, New 


Director First National Bank, White 


Vice-President Princeton Bank, 


Bankers Trust Co., 


H., Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y., New 


INSTITUTE OF 


BANKING. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Lowry, Colonel Robert J., President Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyons, H. J.. American Exchange National Bank, New 
York City. 

Maddox, W. S.. Assistant Cashier 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgan, C. A., Manager New Orleans Clearing House 
Association, New Orleans, La. 

Newcomb, Sr., W. D., Duluth, Minn. 

Newcomb, Jr., W. D., Assistant Cashier First National 
sank, Virginia, Minn. 

Newport, Mary A., New York City. 

Norris; George R., Vice-President Columbia 
Bank and Trust Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Patch, Charles, Vice-President Security 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

Patch, Jr., Charles, Detroit, Mich. 

Paton, Jr., Thomas B., New York City. 

Pierce, Carroll, Vice-President Citizens National Bank, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Powers, John J., Cashier Exchange Bank, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Quinlin, C. C., President Detrvit Underwriters Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Reynolds, H.S., Vice-President Peoples National Bank, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Senauer, C. H., “American Banker,” New York City. 

Soper, F. J., Los Angeles, Cal, 

Stevens, J. R., National Bank Examiner, 
Dept., Huntsville, Ala. 

Strong, S. Fred, Treasurer Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Talbert, Jos. T., Vice-President National 
New York City. 

Taylor, Arthur, Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

Terrell, C. M., Treasurer Miami Savings Bank, Miami, 
Fla, 

Tilton, Jr., McLane, Secretary Alabama Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Pell City, Ala. 

Truax, G. Leonard, Mercantile Exchange 
6 Harrison St., New York City. 

Von Koenneritz, S. J., Assistant Cashier State Na- 
tional Bank, Austin, Texas. 

Von Koenneritz, Mrs. S. J., Austin, Texas. 

Von Koenneritz, Helena, Austin, Texas. 

Waite, A. H., President Joplin National Bank, Joplin, 
Mo. 

Ward, Chas. R., 
City. 

Williams, C. F., Manager Investments, Fidelity Trust 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Winsor, H. C., President Asbury Park & Ocean Grove 
3ank, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Wolf, Geo. M., Cashier, First State 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Wolf, Mrs., Geo. M., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Woodruff, F. W., Vice-President First National Bank, 
Joliet, Il. 
Woodruff, George, 
Joliet, 
Young, A. R. T., 
York City. 


Philadelphia Na- 


Savings 


Trust Com- 


Treasury 


City Bank, 


Building, 


Hanover National Bank, New York 


Savings Bank, 


President First National Bank, 


Union Square Savings Bank, New 


VOLUME 4 OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 
OLUME 4 of the Journal-Bulletin is composed 
V of the twelve numbers commencing with July, 
1911, and ending with June, 1912, together with 
a general index compiled in alphabetical order under 
various headings, so that it makes a useful book for 
ready reference. Several copies of this volume have 
been handsomely bound in three-quarter leather to 
match previous volumes. Anyone desiring such bound 
copies can obtain same at cost ($2.50) by advising 
this office. We have also on hand a few copies of 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3. 

Those who desire to preserve the Journal-Bulle- 
tin in bound form, and are in need of any numbers 
to complete Volume 4, can be supplied from our sur- 
plus files until our supply is exhausted. 
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Officers, 1911-1912. 


PRESIDENT: 
F. H. FRIES, President Wachovia Bank & Trtist Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


WILLIAM C. POILLON, Vice-President Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


coming convention, program for which was 

published in last month’s Journal. It is be- 
lieved that the program as prepared will be both in- 
teresting and instructive and from present indications 
it is thought the attendance will be equally as large 
as in former years. The plan of holding two morning 
sessions with no entertainment features to call mem- 
bers away, is felt will be to the advantage of the 
Section and will probably allow more time for gen- 
eral discussion of such topics as have been selected 
and may be presented at the meeting. These general 
discussions participated in by members in attendance 
have been one of the interesting features of the 
Section’s meetings and the interchange of ideas has 
undoubtedly been productive of much good. It is 
hoped that this new arrangement will also allow 
more time for the reports of the State Vice-Presi- 
dents and it is hoped that many of them will be in 
attendance and make their reports in person. To that 
end the Secretary has written each State Vice-Presi- 
dent calling their attention to this feature of the pro- 
gram as follows: 

“Roll-call of States, to be 
Vice-Presidents of the Section in brief written re- 
ports dealing with the history of the Trust Com- 
panies in the several states during the preceding 
year, and with the conditions under which they are 
now operating, and other matters of interest now 
pertaining to them. (Vice-Presidents may be heard 
trom in brief addresses amplifying or explaining any 
topics contained in their reports by giving previous 
notice of their intention to the Secretary-)” 

It was further requested that the Vice-Presidents 
who could not be present at the meeting should pre- 
pare a report and forward it to the Secretary so that 
it could be included in the printed volume of the 
Proceedings. 

Membership at the close of the fiscal year, Au- 
gust 31, numbers 1225 companies. A gratifying in- 
of 88 members since the same time a year 


answered by the 


crease 
ago. 

The following editorial re-printed by permission 
from “Trust Companies Magazine” should be of in- 
terest to all our members: 


The of Corporate Administration of 


Trusts. 


Possibilities 


To anyone who is familiar with the methods and 


CHAIRMAN 
F. H. GOFF, 


EXECUTIVE 
President Cleveland 
land, O. 
SECRETARY: 
BABCOCK, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


COMMITTEE: 
Trust Company, Cleve- 


PHILIP S. 


increasing influence of trust companies, who is also in 
position to sense the effect upon the public mind of 
the many recent instances of defalcations and betrayal 
of trusts by individuals, the possibilities of corporate 
administration of estates or execution of wills must 
be readily recognized. At no time have the court and 
criminal records offered such abundant and pathetic 
proof of the dangers which encompass the handling 
of estates or disposition of trust funds by individuals. 
Many millions are diverted and squandered thus by 
the faith placed in irresponsible men by those who 
pass away and leave their property in the hands of 
some “trusted” friend or advisor. Many more mil- 
lions have been lost to rightful heirs by the incom- 
petence, bad judgment and negligence of individual 
trustees, executors, administrators and guardians. 
The lessons conveyed by recent flagrant viola- 
tions of trust cannot be brought home too forcibly to 
the father, husband or man of means who fails or re- 
fuses to recognize the sacred obligation of taking all 
against death in providing for 
those who are left behind. It is always the old story 
of yielding to temptation, of speculation and the lure 
of big profits. But a short time ago there came ex- 
posure of embezzlement of the funds of the 
Roscoe Conkling’s estate by the trustee. Following 
closely upon the heels of this revelation came the 
suicide of an officer in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard who had wasted $107,000 of estate funds. 
Lamentable as these cases may be they never- 


proper precautions 


late 


theless useful purpose of impressing the 
public with the perils which attend individual 
The question then presents 
itself as to what trust company managements can do 
to awaken the public to the superior advantages of 


corporate administration of trusts. Some trust com- 


serve a 
ad- 
ministration of trusts. 


panies endeavor to solve the problem by issuing liter- 
ature, by booklets and advertising. But a study of 
successful trust company management leads to the 
conclusion that the most effective method is to inter- 
pret such management on higher grounds than merely 
to derive profits and lar, » dividends. Because of its 
sacred relations with its clients the trust company is 
more than a money-making agency. Adherence to 
such policy will do more than anything else to con- 
vert the public to the trust company cause. 
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Officers, 1911-1912. 


PRESIDENT: 
ALFRED L. AIKEN, President Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


STEPHENSON, Vice-President St. Joseph 


County 
Savings Bank, Suth Bend, Ind. 


CONVENTION MEETINGS 


VERYTHING points toward the meetings of 
this Section in.Detroit being the most success- 
ful regarding attendance and interest, in our 

history, although we regret that it is necessary to 
announce a change in one of the speakers. The Hon. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster General of the United 
States, up to recently had expected to address us 
upon the “Postal Savings Bank and the Banks,” but 
matters demanding his attention elsewhere during 
Convention Week having arisen, he will be unable 
to be present, and this subject will be discussed by 
Theodore L. Weed, Director of the Postal Savings 
System of the United States. 

While we regret that Mr. Hitchcock will not be 
with us, we may consider ourselves particularly for- 
tunate in securing Mr. Weed, whose personal direction 
of the Postal Savings System enables him to speak 
from a wealth of practical experience, and those who 
attend will undoubtedly gain an insight into the re- 
lations between the “Postal Savings Bank and the 
Banks” which possibly might never be acquired 
through other channels. 

Our meetings will be held in the Green Parlor, 
Convention Hail Floor, Hotel Pontchartrain, at 9:30 


he Rt. Rev. Edward D. Kelly, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Detroit, will pronounce the invocation, Wm. Liv- 
ingstone, President of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and President of the Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, will extend greetings. The program, as pub- 
lished in last month’s issue of the Journal-Bulletin 
will be adhered to, with the exception of the change 
above noted. 


There will be an important meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Section Monday, September 9, 
at ten o’clock a. m., and another meeting of said 
committee immediately following the adjournment, on 
Thursday. 

All members of the Executive Committee have 
signified their intention of being present with the ex- 
ception of H. L. Remmel, President Mercantile Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., who is Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee in his State, and 
must remain at home to guide the “Elephant” through 
the State election which occurs September 10. 


1 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
SARTORI, President Security Savings Bank, 
Angeles, Cal. 

SECRETARY: 

E. G. McWILLIAM, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. F. Los 


Great interest is being manifested by the majority 
of the members of this Section in its affairs. Com- 
munications from the Secretary receive a ready re- 
sponse, and many have stated that they will be pres- 
ent in Detroit and participate in our discussion of the 
Campaign of Education. Our daily mail is constantly 
increasing, and contains many inquiries upon matters 
in which this office takes pleasure in being of assist- 
ance,—all of which augurs well for the future, and in- 
dicates an ever-growing co-operation—the thing we 
are striving for. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


F. SARTORI, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Section, who sailed for Europe im- 
mediately after the May meeting at Briarcliff, 


taking with him nearly all he holds dear, including a 
brand-new six-cylinder touring car in which he has 


been touring the Continent ever since, has at last 
turned his head-lights toward home, according to 2 
letter received at this writing from Maximiliansplatz, 
Miinchen, bump the United States 
aboard the Mauretania, in time to rest over night and 
reach Detroit by the morning of September 9. Since 
arriving in Paris, which was the starting point, his 
trail has lead through the Chateaux Country of South- 
ern France, Geneva, Milan, all Italian Lakes, Aix les 
Bains, Chambery, Chamouix, Zernath, Switzerland, up 
to Friburg, Baden Baden, down the Rhine to Holland, 
visiting the Hague, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and 
gradually working back to Paris via Wiesbaden, 
Wiirtzburg, Stuttgart, Swiss Tyrol, Salzburg and 
Munich. He writes that a greater part of the journey 
they averaged 100 miles a day, and that it is “great 
fun and a great rest.” 

This certainly has been “some” trip, and it is our 
earnest hope that Mr. Sartori will live to enjoy many 
more such vacations, which undoubtedly will lengthen 
his days among the hundreds who have learned to 
honor and love him for his sterling integrity, kind- 
ness and shrewdness. 


and will again 


‘ 
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Officers, 1911-1912. 


PRESIDENT: 
CHARLES A. RUGGLES, Manager Boston Clearing House, 
Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, Vice-President Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Il 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION. 


HIS number of the Journal goes to press at the 
T conclusion of an improtant and_ successful 
Convention—that of the American Institute 
of Banking at Salt Lake City—and on the eve of 
what is hoped and expected may be an equally in- 
teresting and profitable gathering, the annual “Con- 
ference of Clearing Houses” at Detroit. The Institute 
Section and the Clearing House Section are peculiarly 
allied in the nature of their work which is educa- 
tional. The Institute is to the banker and especially 
the young banker, what this Section is to the bank 
and the Clearing House; both are factors working 
toward better and more intelligent bankers, banks 
and banking. 
It is natural, 
Clearing 
financial 


the 
and 


that in 


gives 


therefore, 
Association moral 
support to the local chapter, It is an in- 
‘restment certain to produce an ever increasing divi- 
dend. Although the Institute dates back but twelve 
years, its graduates have already begun to show the 
effect of its influence and training under the genius 
of its resourceful leader in education, the Educational 
Director. <A certificate holder been 
year to the Executive Council of the 
Rankers’ Association, and is the first to 
honor, if we except the Chairman of the 
Council of the A. I. B., who becomes a 
officio. 

At the Salt Lake City Convention it 
solved: “That the appreciation and thanks of the 
American Institute of Banking Section be expressed 
to the Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association for the support and encourage- 
ment that has at all times been given to the Insti- 
tute and its work as evidenced during this conven- 
tion by the awarding of prizes to Institute members 
and by having the Secretary of the Section in at- 
tendance at our meeting.” 


many cities, 


House active, 


elected this 
American 
attain this 
Executive 
member ex- 


has 


was re- 


It has always been the aim of the Institute to 
study and investigate rather than to recommend or 
endorse and this policy is carefully adhered to. A 
symposium was conducted this year which was de- 
voted strictly to clearing house matters, led by the 
manager of one of the important Associations and a 
graduate of the Institute. It would certainly appear 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President Fourth National 
Atlanta, Ga. 
SECRETARY: 
O. HOWARD WOLFE, 5 Nassau Street, 


Bank, 


New Yorl. 


to be a wise plan if each Clearing House would send 
a representative to the annual A. I. B. Convention. 
These meetings always well attended and the 
percentage of attendance at the sessions is about 98 
per cent., an object lesson for the senior bankers, 

The underlying principle in the Chapter and the 
Clearing House is identical, Competitive Co-operation. 
They ought to work together. 


are 


HE Association has on hand a limited number 
of its publications in excess of its require- 
ments, and will be pleased to mail any of these 

documents, free of charge, to such of its members is 
may desire them. These requests will be filled in the 
order of application, until the exhaustion of the 
supply. 

Many of the books are bound in three-quarter 

leather and contain valuable addresses and reports, 

The Annual Proceedings of the following Sections 

may be secured: Trust Company Section, years 1800, 
1903, and 1908; Savings Bank Section, years 1904, 
1907, 1908, and 1909. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Y THE WAY, while in Detroit don’t forget to in- 
quire into the matter of branches for savings 
banks, ever a live topic, and which finds its 

application most fully in this city, which is verily the 
rome of “branches.” 

Branches in one form or another are bound to 

come even to the Mutual Banks, and it may be we can 
get some “pointers from the Detroiters.” 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 


HE book of Printed Forms of the Savings Bank 

Section is still in demand and going nicely. 

It contains all forms necessary to the operation 

of a savings bank and its price is $12.00 to members 

and $18.00 to non-members of the American Bankers’ 

Association. Orders will receive prompt attention 

from E. G. McWilliam, Secretary Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, Five Nassau Street, New York. 
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PRESIDENT: 
Secretary Texas VPankers <Assn., Austin, 
Tex. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Sec. N. Dak. Bankers 
N. D. 


HOOPES, 


FIRST 


MACFADDEN, Assn., Fargo, 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
HENRY, Sec. N. Y. State 
New York City. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 
MAYFIELD, See. Tenn. Bankers Assn., 

Tenn. 


WILLIAM J. 3ankers Assn., 


M. Nashville, 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1912. 
9-13 
6 
2- 3 
16-17 
18-19 


Mich. 
Peoria 


American Bankers’ Ass’n.. Detroit, 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Arizona 


9 


» 
Galt House, Louisville 

Indianapolis 


Tucson 


CONVENTIONS HELD IN AUGUST. 


WYOMING: 


T E fifth 


Bankers 
teresting and instructive character. 


annual convention of the Wyoming 
Association was held at Cheyenne, 
The addresses were of an in- 
Charles A. Lory, 


August 7 and 8. 


president of the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, spoke on the subject of ‘One-sided Educa- 
tion’; Clement Chase, editor of the ‘Western Banker,” 
made an address on “Early Ranking Methods,’ which 


was illustrated by a display of early currency; M. R. 
Collins, president of the Douglas National Bank, 
spoke in a general way on the “Handling of Collec- 
T. S. Taliaferro, Jr., president of the Green 
River State Bank, and F. F. Johnson, cashier of the 
Boise City National Bank, Idaho, took for their topics 
“Our National Resources” and Credit A 
counting’; O, T. Eastman, assistant of 
First National Bank of Omaha, gave some very use- 
ful points as to how to get business, and used some 
fine illustrations covering a large assortment of news- 
paper ads, souvenirs, bulletins, circular and multi- 
graph letters, street car cards, ete. This valuable 
collection he acquired from time to time during the 
past three years. E. R. Gurney, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Fremont, Neb., and chairman 
of the Federal Legislative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, talked on the theme of “Losses.” 

The annual report of Secretary H. Van Deusen, 
cashier of the Rock Springs National Bank, Rock 
Springs, covered the work of the Association during 
the past year showing a gratifying increase in the 
membership, and a growing interest by the bankers of 
Wyoming in their State Association. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Ira E. Jones, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Thermopolis; vice-president, C. R. 
Massey, vice-president Bank of Commerce, Sheridan; 
Secretary, H. Van Deusen, cashier of the Rock Springs 
National Bank, Rock Springs (re-elected); treasurer, 


tions”; 


and “Costs e- 


tne 
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T. C. Rowley, assistant cashier of the First National 


Bank, Douglas (re-elected). 


VERMONT: 

HE Vermont State Bankers Association held its 
fourth annual convention at White River Junc- 
tion, August 16; the business meeting being held 

at the Iroquois Club. President A, G. Eaton, cashier of 
the First National Bank, Montpelier, called the gather- 
ing to order, and the Rev. Jay F. Ullery pronounced 
the invocation. Charles M. 
welcome, to which ex-Governor re- 
sponded. An interesting by 
Prof. William A. Scott, director of the School of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin, on banking reform, 
and the need for a remedy of the present system, 
either by the Aldrich or some other plan. 

Cc. S. Webster, treasurer of the Barton Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, and D. L. Wells, cashier of 
the First National Bank, Orwell, secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, submitted their reports which 
showed the Association to in excellent condition 
both financially and otherwise. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the White 
Rock Tavern, Hartford, at which function Prof. Hills 
of the University of Vermont, spoke on the subject of 
agricultural extension and development, and Thomas 
B. Paton, General Counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, on “Negotiable Instruments.” 

Prof. Hills and Mr. Paton were made 
members of the Association. 

The bankers of White River Junction provided 
many attractive features of entertainment. 

The officers of the Association are as follows: 
President, A. G. Eaton, cashier First National 
Montpelier; vice-president, C. P. Smith, president 
Burlington Savings Bank, Burlington; secretary, C. S. 
Webster, treasurer Barton Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Barton; treasurer, D. L. Wells, cashier First National 
Bank, Orwell. 


Cone made an address of 
W. W. Stickney 
address was delivered 


be 


honorary 


Bank, 


COLORADO: 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Colorado 
Bankers Association was held in Pueblo, August 

19 and 20, the headquarters being at the Con- 

gress Hotel, and the business sessions held in the as- 
sembly room. There was a very large attendance, 
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practically every bank in the state being represented; 
many bankers from other parts of the country were 
also present. The program which was carried out, was 
a very lengthy one, and kept the delegates busy from 
the time of their arrival to their departure. 

The American Institute of Banking Section of the 
Association held a meeting on the first day from 9 
o’clock a. m. to noon, which was presided over by 
R. M. Crane, vice-president of the Denver Chapter, 
who also made his annual address covering the work 
of the chapter for the past year. George M. Link of 
the Colorado National Bank, Denver, gave some valu- 
able pointers as to “How a Bank Man Can Promote 
the Best Interests of His Institution’; Karl Herz- 
berger, of the German-American Trust Co., Denver, 
talked on “Savings Bank Methods,” and J. B. Lippitt, 
of the Denver National Bank, spoke on “Uniform Ex- 
change Rates for Colorado.” 

The first session of the main Association was 
called to order in the afternoon at 1.30 o’clock by 
President Frank N. Briggs, president of the Interstate 
Savings Bank, Denver; and the Rev. J. Arthur Jeffers 
pronounced the invocation. Ex-Governor Alva Adams, 
president of the Pueblo Savings & Trust Co., wel- 
comed the delegates and their friends, to which John 
W. Springer, president of the Continental Trust Co., 
Denver, responded. President Briggs then made his 
annual address, which was followed by the appoint- 
ment of committees, and the reading of the various re- 
ports of the officers and committees. 

The State Bank Section convened at 3 o’clock and 
was called to order by John E. Hesse, chairman, presi- 
dent of the Hibernian Trust Co., Denver. 

On adjournment of this meeting the different 
Groups held their regular annual meetings, which 
were presided over, respectively, by the Group Chair- 
men. 

An evening session of the main Association was 
held at 7.30 o’clock, presided over by President Briggs. 


The program included an address by the Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central Trust Co, 
of Chicago, on “Investments and Their Philosophy”; 
William J. Burns of the Burns National Detective 
Agency spoke on “Bank Protection.” 


The following morning the visitors were around 
soon after sunrise, and they were taken for an auto- 
mobile ride starting from the Congress Hotel at 8 
o'clock. At 10 o’clock the convention again went into 
session, and the following program was carried out: 
Paper by Henry Cohen, entitled “Public Utilities 
law”; paper by M. M. Schayer, on “Rehabilitation of 
Irrigation Securities”; paper by J. B. Geijsbeek, on 
“The Banker and Corporation Stock Issues.” Fol- 
lowing the reading of each paper the delegates dis- 
cussed very thoroughly irrigation securities and how 
to protect investors of same. An address was then 
made by Col. James A. Lockhart on “The Possibilities 
of Southern Colorado,” following which the reports of 
the officers and committees were submitted. 


At the afternoon session the reports of the Group 
Chairmen were made, and unfinished and new business 
transacted. 


The last act of the meeting was the presentation 
of a badge to the retiring president by the newly- 


elected president, during which suitable remarks 
were made apropos to the occasion. 


The bankers of Pueblo provided a most elaborate 
program of entertainment, including a Buffalo bar- 
becue on Tuesday, the buffalo having been purchased 
in Texas, and served at the Mineral Palace, which is 
in one of the public parks of Pueblo. An interesting 
feature of this event was the presentation of three 
prizes, the first being a mounted buffalo head valued 
at $500, the second a buffalo hide valued at $200, the 
third, buffalo feet mounted, valued at $100. Each dele- 
gate received a ticket free on registering. 

The new officers of the Association are H, M. 
Rubey, of Golden, president; Fred O. Roof, of Pueblo, 
vice-president; Geo. F. Trotter, of Pueblo, treasurer; 
Paul Hardey, of Denver, secretary. 


MONTANA: 


HE ninth annual convention of the Montana 
Bankers Association was held at Kalispell, 
August 23 and 24. President A. L. Smith, vice- 

president of the National Bank of Montana, Helena, 
in his annual address congratulated the Association 
on the progress it had made during the past year, and 
the good results accomplished in the interests of the 
banking business in the State. 


Secretary-Treasurer Mark Skinner, cashier of the 
First National Bank, Great Falls, made his annual 
report, showing a substantial increase in membership 
and the Association to be in a prosperous condition. 

The addresses at the convention covered many in- 
teresting topics, ‘Commercial Arbitration” being the 
title of an address by J. W. Spangler of the Seattle 
National Bank; C. P. Donnelly, of Helena, talked on 
“Corporation Surety Bonds”; E. T. Coman, of the Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane, on the “Liabilities 
and Responsibilities of a Bank Director,’ and H. von 
der Meyer of the National German-American Bank, 
St. Paul, on “Financial Problems.” Joseph Chapman, 
Jr., of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Agricultural and 
Financial Development and Education of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, gave a very interesting his- 
tory of the advancement of this important question, 
and was very enthusiastic as to the good results which 
would be attained throughout the country by the work 
now being carried on by his committee in conjunction 
with the committees of the State Associations. 


The delegates and guests were entertained by a 
variety of social functions, which had been provided 
for their pleasure. 

The officers elected are as follows: J. T. Wood, of 
White Sulphur Springs, president; R. D. Peeler, of 
Kalispell, vice-president. Mark Skinner, of Great 
Falls, was re-elected secretary. 


NEBRASKA: 


HE Nebraska Bankers Association held its six- 
teenth annual convention at Omaha, August 26 
and 27. 

The convention was called to order on Monday 
by the president of the Association, Francis McGiv- 
erin, president of the Commercial National Home 
Savings Bank, Fremont. Following the invocation, 
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Victor B. Caldwell, president of the Omaha Clearing 
House Association, welcomed the delegates and vis- 
itors, to which response was made. 

President McGiverin delivered his annual address, 
which was well received by the delegates, the senti- 
ments expressed therein being fully appreciated by 
them. 

The reports of Secretary William B. Hughes, and 
Treasurer J. C. French, as well as that of Henry W. 
Yates, Chairman of the Executive Council, were sub- 
mitted and unanimously approved, much satisfaction 
being expressed at the advancement the Association 
made in ll lines of work during the year. 

The reports of the following committees were 
submitted and approved: Protective, State Bank De- 
pository Bonds, Agricultural Education, and Agricul- 
tural Development. 

The reports of the group presidents showed the 
group system to be extending, and increasing in 
membership, 


The program included the following speakers and: 


subjects: C. W. Pugsley, of the department of agri- 
cultural extension and farm management, University 


of Nebraska, “Agricultural Development Topics”; 
George M. Mangold, cashier Mangold & Glandt Bank, 
Bennington, “Handling the Customers of a Bank”; 
C. G. Hulbert, cashier of the Merchants Bank of 
Utica, “State Bank Guaranty Law”; T. L. Mathews, 
cashier of the Fremont Savings Bank, “Relation of 
the Banker to Society”; P. L. Hall, president of the 
Central National Bank of Lincoln, “The Record’; 
William J. Burns, of the William J. Burns National 
Detective Agency, New York, “Protection of Banks”; 
Henry W. Yates, president of the Nebraska National 
Bank, Omaha, “Separate Reserve Associations Based 
Upon the Report of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion.” 

The program of entertainment included an Ak Sar 
Ben initiation a dinner to the delegates at which re- 
sponses were made. J. A. S. Pollard spoke on “Soil 
Culture,” and D. R. Forgan on the “National Reserve 
Association of the United States.” 

The following officers were elected: Geo. Sawyer, 


of Western, president; J. C. French, of South: Omaha... . 


and Wm, Hughes, of Omaha, were re-elected treasurer 
and secretary respectively. 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING AUGUST. 
Adams, L. F.—Cashier Lamar National Bank, Lamar, Colo. 
Albert, Leon J.—President Sturdivant Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Beckman, Julius—Vice-President Fremont Naticnal Bank, Frement, Neb. 


Brinker, Wm. 


N.—Director Merchants Trust Co., 
Brooks, S. H.—Vice-President First National Bank, Memphis, 


Pa. 
Tenn. 


zreensburg, 


Chatfield, H. H.—President Bridgehampton National Bank, Rridgehampton, N. Y. 
Chattell, Bertram M.—-Cashier Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 
Crump, Stephen S.—Director Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Delaney, Chas. B.—President Border State Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Dommerich, 


Louis F.—Director Citizens Central 


National Bank, New York City. 


Edison, Geo. M.—Director Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Field, Geo. L. 


Forthman, Ferdinand—Vice-President 


President First National Bank. Ripon, Wis. 
Peoples 


National Pank, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Hallett, Chas. B.—Director First National Rank, Winstead, Conn. 


Hanson, S. T. 


Hart, Gilbert—Formerly President Central 


Holland, Paul J.—Former Cashier First National 


Cashier City National Bank, Galveston, Texas. 
Hart, Chas. Eugene—Director Merchants & Manufacturers National 
Savings Bank, 


Fank, Skarcn, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bank, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Kelly, James T.—Second Vice-President Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Koehler, Jr., Henry—Vice-President 


Commonwealth Trust Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Koon, Martin B.—Vice-President Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Langhorne, James C.—Vice-President Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 


Lathrop, Fred J.—Cashier Leominster National Bank, 
Vice-President Peoples Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lemon, Samuel H. 
McDowell, O. 


H.—Vice-President Old Phoenix National Bank, Medina, 


Leominster, Mass. 


Ohio. 


Meyers, I, N.—President Reinbeck State Pank, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


Orr, George H.—President The Manistique 


3Zank, Manistique, Mich. 


Pattee, David J.—President First National Rank, Perry, Iowa. 

Phillips, T. W.—President Citizens’ National Bank, New Castle, Pa. 
Popp, Andrew—Director German Savings & Deposit Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Post, Jacob J.—President First National Bank, Cheboygan, Mich. 


Rankin, David W., President Lexington Savings Bank, 


Lexington, Mo. 


Rather, H. C., Vice-President and Cashier Exchange National Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rhoades, John W.—President Lewistown National Bank, Lewistown, IIl. 
Schulte, D. B.—Director German Bank, Freeport, III. 


Sedgwick, S. 


P.—President Sedgwick’s Bank, Sandwich, IIl. 


Sellman, Richard B.—Secretary and Treasurer Union Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Skae, Edward A.—Director Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, 


Mich. 


Speckman, Henry—President Bank of Chester, Chester, III. 

Wetmore, Chas.—President First National Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Wilson, B. F.—Director First Savings Bank and Trust Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wright, James A.—Director McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Pa. 
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LIBRARY AND REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


HIS brief outline of what the Library and Ref- 
erence Department is and what it is doing, is 
introductory to the notes which will hereafter 

appear regularly in this space in the Journal-Bulle- 
tin. 
PURPOSE. 
The Department was created in November, 1911, 
to: 
Collect books and information on banking, 
Preserve this material permanently, 
Make it available for reference, 
Loan it to members of the Association, and 
Answer reference inquiries, 


RESOURCES. 


The book collection consists of over 1500 volumes, 
including A. B. A., State and other Bankers Associa- 
tion Proceedings, bank reports, bound financial peri- 
odicals, government documents, and general reference 
books on banking, supplemented by the resources of 
the New York City and college libraries when neces- 
sary. The information contained in these books, ad- 
dresses, etc., has been made available by a card cat- 
alog of authors and subjects, to which will be added 
a record of valuable articles on banking in the finan- 
cial periodicals. 

Fut much of the most useful press and profes- 
sional discussion of subjects of current interest to 
bankers, comes in the form of pamphlets, newspaper 
clippings and magazine articles. More than 6009 of 
these have been filed and mounted in such form that 
they can be loaned through the mail. 

Bankers who are building new or remodeling old 
buildings frequently write for pictures of other banks 
from which to select interior and exterior designs. 
There are now over two hundred of these ready for 
lending, and, as the collection increases, it will be 
enlarged to include plans, studies of lighting, equip- 
ment, ete. Two thousand pictures of bankers, with 
svch biographical data as it has been possible to se- 
cure, are also available for press purposes. 
for examples of bank publicity mat- 
ter have led to the beginning of a collection of repre- 
sentative bank advertisements, which may be had 
upon request. Several collections on subjects of spe- 
cial interest to bankers are being prepared, and will 
be announced in these columns. 

As little is published on the details of banking 
proctice, an effort is being made to collect informa- 
tion relating to comparative methods and results on 
hier ~vhich have been asked for, as well as to 
secure from original sources records of banking his- 
tory and interesting facts, reminiscences, etc., which 
should be preserved for reference by the A. B. A. 


“er vests 


azy material in mailable 
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To A. B. A. members in any part of the country 
iorm is loaned without charge 
for a specified time. If, for any reason, the material 
itself cannot be supplied, typewritten copies will be 
made, or reference lists supplied. 

Pamphlet publications by members of the As- 
sociation on currency reform or other subjects of gen- 
eral interest are distributed by the Library Depart- 
ment, over 500 having recently been sent to bankers, 
libraries and individuals upon request. 


LIBRARY AND REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


R,. HARRY WILKINSON, editor of the Chicago 
M Banker, has expressed his interest in the 
Library by generous gift of books on 
economics and banking, which include among others, 
the following titles: 
3reckenridge, S. 


P., 

Burton, T. E., “Corporations 

“Chicago Banker,” 5 vols. 

Crawford J. J., ‘‘Bank Directors.” 

Davenport, H. J., “Value and Distribution.” 
Dawson, M. M., “Business of Life Insurance.” 
DeLaunay, L., “The World’s Gold.” 
Dodd, A. F., “History of Money 

Empire and the United States.” 
Dunn, S. O., “American Transportation Question” 
Fay, C. N., “Big Business and the Government.” 
Financial Review, 1911. 

Fisher, Irving, “Rate of Interest.” 
Haines, H. S., ‘Problems of Railway Regulation.” 
Haines, H. S., “Railway Corporations as Public 

Servants.” 

Haines H. 


a 


“Legal Tender.” 
and the Staie.” 


in the British 


S., “Restrictive Railway Legislation.” 
Hepburn, A. B., “Contest for Sound Money.” 
Hirst, F. W., “The Stock Exchange.” 
Hull, G. H., “Industrial Depressions.” 
Mitchell W. C., “History of the Greenbacks.” 
Moody, John, “The Truth About the Trusts.” 
Mundy, F. W., “Earning Power of Railroads.” 
Plehn, C. C., “Public Finance.” 
Rankin, G. A., “An American Transportation Sys- 
Ripley, W. Z., “Trusts, Pools, and Corporations.” 
Rollins Montgomery, “Money and Investmen:s.” 
Scott, W. A., “Money and Banking.” 
Smythe, R. M., “Obsolete American Securities.” 
Squier, L. W., “Old Age Dependency in the U. S.” 
Stockwell, H. G., “Essential Elements of Business 
Character.” 
Taussig, F. W., 
Walsh, C. M., 
Science.” 


tem 


“Principles of Economics.” 
“Fundamental Problem in Monetary 
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THE CONVENTION OF 1912. 


S the Journal-Bulletin of the American 
ers’ Association is 


Bank- 
being received by the 

members of the Association, its thirty-eighth 
annual convention is being held in the city of Detroit. 
The last convention held in the City of the Straits 
was in August, 1897, fifteen years ago. It seems pe- 
culiarly fitting that this year’s convention should be 
held in that city, as it is the home 
Livingstone, and added interest is attached to the 
reason of the fact that it is also the 
of General Secretary Farnsworth. 

Many incidents connected with the career of the 
Association will be worthy of note at this time. 

Michigan was one of the 
of Bankers’ Associations in 
before the American Bankers’ Association was or- 
association of national banks of Mich- 
igan was formed in the city of Detroit, at the Russell 
December 4, 1867. In 1875, when the Amer- 
Bankers’ Association was organized at Sara- 
Detroit man, the late J. D. Hayes, who was 
then vice-president of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers National Bank of that city, 
its first secretary. 

The Detroit convention of 1897 
breaker—the largest that had been held 
date—with an attendance of about 1,100. 
change 


of President 


selection by 
home 


pioneers in the line 
this country. Years 


ganized an 


Hlouse, 
ican 


toga, a 


was selected as 
was a record- 
up to that 
Note the 
and the remarkable progress in the affairs of 
the Association since that convention! 


In 1897, at the time of the convention at Detroit, 
the membership was 2,813, with approximate assets 
of its aggregate membership-banks amounting to 
$4,200,000,000, and with an annual Association in- 
come amounting to $86,000. At the close of its pres- 
ent fiscal year, August 31, 1912, the total member- 
ship is 13,323, the approximate assets of its con- 
stitutent banks foot up to the enormous sum of 


$15,000,000,000, and the annual income exceeds 
$215,000! 

A live, active, alert, progressive and patriotic 
institution, to-day this Association, through its 
various Sections and Departments, and having 


the support of forty-six great State Associations, all 
organized since the inception of the parent body, 
reaches every phase of work calculated to protect 
and advance the true welfare of the banking and 
general business interests of the country, its mem- 
bership stretching from Alaska and Canada to Mex- 
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ico, from the Philippines to the Isle of Pines, its 
activities not circumscribed to the ordinary, regu- 
lative details of banks and banking, but extending to 
legislation, land credits, agricultural and vocational 
education, and other momentous questions of the day 
—problems national and 
and influence, 
public spirit 
commercial, 


world-wide in 
whose solution calls 
and statesmanship 
industrial, and 
American people! 

The change in the administration of the affairs 
of the Association occurred at 
September, 1907, when Lewis E. Pierson was chosen 
Chairman of the Executive Council, the present 
General Secretary elected to that office, and the Ex- 
ecutive Council enlarged to its 
representation. 

Many 
that time; 
increase 


their scope 
for the highest 
and involves the 


civic prosperity of the 


Atlantie City in 


existing basis of 


new features 
among 


have 
others, 


been introduced since 
may be pointed out the 
in Sections and Committees, the establish- 
ment of the Legal Department, the Journal-Bulletin 
the Library, and the own Protective 
Department in charge of a competent manager. 


Association's 


The membership on September 1, 1907, was 9,251; 
the membership on September 1, 1912, was 13,323—a 
net sain of 4,072 within All the offices 
in the early scant, two of 
the Section from the main 
offices, and was small in 
number. Now all of the offices are under one roof, 
commodiously arranged on one floor, where the busi- 
ness of the Association may be conducted expedi- 
tiously, conveniently and with comfort, and a source 
of pleasurable pride to visiting bankers. 


five years. 
period of its life 
offices were 
the force of 


were 
separated 
employees 


Throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
there now exist an interest and a co-operation in the 
work of the Association which, to a great extent, 
account for the phenomenal increase in membership 
and the resultant achievements, and an absolute, un- 
swerving loyalty to the Association which has never 
been surpassed or even equalled in its history, plac- 
ing the Association on a plane where it may rightly 
make a claim to being the greatest business organiza- 
tion in existence, a recognized educational and moral 
as well as financial force in the business world, with 
unrivalled and unlimited potentialities for the public 
good. 
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BILLS OF LADING. 


We are pleased to advise our members that the 
United States Senate on August 21 unanimously 
passed the Pomerene bill relating to bills of lading. 
The Pomerene bill is the Uniform Bills of Lading 
Act which this Association has been urging for 
State enactment, adapted for Federal enactment by 
the elimination of a few provisions which as a Fed- 
eral law would be of doubtful constitutionality, but 
omitting nothing of vital importance. Our members 
will recall that the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce gave five days last Spring to full and 
thorough hearings of representatives of bankers, 
shippers and carriers covering all phases of the sub- 
ject. Two measures were before the Committee, the 
Clapp-Stevens bill, which was the shorter measure 
covering the most important points necessary to 
security and the Pomerene bill. The Committee on 
May 10 reported out the shorter bill in modified form, 
but also reported the opinion of several of its mem- 
bers that the Uniform Act was preferable. The 
Senate it is seen has adopted the latter. 

The Pomerene bill now goes to the House where 
at the short session of the 62nd Congress next 
Winter an active effort will be made to procure its 
passage. To this end all bankers interested in this 
legislation should impress upon their respective rep- 
resentatives in Congress the necessity of this meas- 
ure to the financial and commercial interests. It is 
not in any sense a partisan measure, but a law needed 
for the protection and safeguarding of bankers and 
merchants who advance value upon the faith of bills 
of lading. ; 

It is also gratifying to report that the Uniform 
3ill of Lading Act has been passed this year by 
the Legislature of Louisiana. This makes ten states 
now having the Uniform Act, namely, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 


THE PASSING OF WORTHLESS STATE BANK 
NOTES. 


We published some time ago an opinion fortified 
by authorities to the effect that a person who passed 
for value the worthless note of a state bank which 
had gone out of existence was not guilty of any 
crime under the Federal laws, but at most might 
be punished under state statutes punishing the ob- 
taining of money by false pretense. 

The above statement of the law is correct, but 
in connection therewith it is to be noted that if the 
note of a defunct state bank is altered so as to rep- 
resent United States currency and then passed or is 
held in possession with intent to pass, it does come 
within and is punishable under the Federal law. In 
two cases which have in recent years come before 
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the Federal courts, a crime was held to be committed 
by taking two notes of a defunct state bank, splitting 
them and pasting the two backs together with intent 
to pass them. We are indebted for a reference to 
these cases to Mr. Joseph M. Nye, Secret Service 
Agent in charge of the Pittsburgh district. 

In the case of U. S. v. Wm. Ryan and Harry 
Shanley in the District Court of the United States, 
Western District of Washington, Western Division, 
the defendants who thus altered state bank notes 
were convicted of violating the Federal statute 
against counterfeiting. That statute provides: 


‘‘Whoever shall have in his possession or cus- 
tody, except under authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury or other proper officer, any obliga- 
tion or other security made or executed in whole 
or in part after the similitude of any obligation 
or other security issued under the authority of 
the United States with intent to sell or otherwise 
use the same, shall be punished as provided in 
the statute.” 


Judge Donworth, in charging the jury (Nov. 18, 
1910), said: 


“The statute which I have read to you was 
not intended to make it unlawful to have in pos- 
session the genuine notes of State banks, which 
notes were lawful and of value when they were 
issued. The instruments, however, in question 
here—there are two of them, one under the first 
six counts and the other under the second six 
counts—as I understand counsel for the defend- 
ants and counsel for the Government, are admitted 
each to consist of two of the old genuine bank 
notes put together, back to back, so as to form 
one instrument at the present time, and that those 
instruments were made in that way, and that is, 
they were in that condition when they came 
into the hands of the officers of the Government 
about the time that has been alleged or stated 
in the testimony here, so that, as I understand 
the counsel of both sides, there is no dispute as 
to what these instruments are in so far as con- 
cerns the way they are made. 

“Although the law, as I have stated, did not 
apply to these genuine old State bank notes, it 
does apply to any instrument which is made by 
altering those genuine bank notes or by attach- 
ing two of them together. The law does apply 
to instruments of that kind provided they have 
the degree of similitude which the law makes 
criminal, that I have read to you. 

‘It is admitted, as I understand, by the de- 
fendants that these are obligations of the old 
State banks put together in the way that has been 
stated. If I am in error as to that, counsel for 
the defendants will correct me. 

“It is admitted also that the defendants did 
not have any authority from the Secretary of 
the Treasury or other proper officer of the United 
States Government for the having of these articles 
in possession. 

“Now, what is the degree of similitude that 
is made criminal by this statute? It is not 
necessary in order to make the instrument or 
thing prohibited by this statute, that it should 
purport on its face to be an obligation or security 
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of the United States or of a national bank; 
neither is it necessary that the degree of simili- 
tude should be so great that it can only be de- 
tected to be different by experts, bank officers 
who have had particular experience in detecting 
false bills, or persons in possession of special 
facilities for making such detection. It is, how- 
ever, necessary in order to come within the pur- 
view of this statute that it should bear such a 
likeness or resemblance to some one of the genu- 
ine securities of the United States mentioned in 
the indictment as to be calculated to deceive an 
honest, sensible, and unsuspecting man of or- 
dinary care and observation, and of ordinary in- 
telligence, dealing with a supposed honest man. 
If the instrument has that degree of similitude to 
one of the lawful securities of the United States 
mentioned in the indictment, then, so far as that 
feature of the offense charged is concerned, it 
could be made out. 

“You will have before you certain bills 
which I understand are admitted to be original, 
genuine bills of the kind set forth in the indict- 
ment and to which the instruments in question 
here are alleged to bear the degree of simili- 
tude which is made criminal, as I have stated. 

“It is for you to determine the question 
whether those alleged instruments, which are in 
evidence here, do bear the degree of similitude, 
which I have described, to the genuine securities 
which are also in evidence, and for that purpose 
they will be before you in the jury room for your 
comparison. Whether they have that degree of 
similitude is a question of fact.” 


The Judge further charged that in addition to 
the similitude of the instruments in question to genu- 
ine securities of the United States, the Government 
must prove that the defendants had these instru- 
ments in their possession or custody; that the pos- 
session of one of the defendants would be the pos- 
session of both if the two were acting by joint ar- 
rangement and that the possession was with intent to 
sell or otherwise use the same. It was not necessary 
to show that the instrument was actually used. In 
this case a conviction resulted. 

The other case referred to is that of Mekita 
Nickolas Savanka, arrested at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
February 3, 1912, and found guilty at Scranton, Pa., 
in the United States Court and sentenced to serve 
two years in the U. S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Fansas, on March 14, 1912, by Hon. Chas, Witmer, 
Judge presiding. In this case the defendant had 
rassed notes of a defunct state bank which had been 
split and pasted together in a similar manner. 


OVERDRAFTS. 


In the Journal for August, 1912 (pp. 96 and 97) 
was published a form used by a bank for the dis- 


couragement of overdrafts in which it was stated 
that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
used the following language concerning them: 


“Such a usage is a manifest departure from 
the duty, both of the directors and cashier, as 
cannot receive any countenance in a court of 
justice. It could not be supported by any vote 
of the directors, no matter how formal; and there- 
fore, whenever done by the cashier, is at his own 
peril.” 


Several letters have since been received from 
bankers asking for a reference to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in which the 
above language was used, and one banker states: 
“It seems to me that it would be a good thing to 
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have cards printed to hang about the lobby of the 
bank where depositors could see them, calling atten- 
tion to this language of the Supreme Court.” 

The decision in which the language referred to 
was used is not recent; it was rendered in the year 
1828 in the case of Minor v. Mechanics Bank of 
Alexandria, 1 Peters Rep., page 46. The opinion was 
rendered by Mr. Justice Story. The case was an 
action by the Mechanics Bank of Alexandria against 
its cashier, Philip H. Minor, and the sureties on his 
official bond to recover damages for various acts 
whereby the money of the bank was lost and wasted. 
Among these acts was the allowance of overdrafts. 
The defendants asked for an instruction that if it 
were the established usage and practice of the bank 
that the cashier might in his discretion permit cus- 
tomers to overdraw and to have checks and notes 
charged up without present funds in the bank, then 
the jury might infer the assent and acquiescence of 
the president and directors in the acts of the cashier. 
This instruction was refused and in sustaining the 
refusal the Supreme Court, through Mr. Justice 
Story, said: 


“The instruction prayed for supposes that the 
usage and practice of the cashier, under the sanc- 
tion of the board, would justify a known mis- 
application of the funds of the bank. What is 
that usage and practice as put in this case? It 
is a usage to allow customers to overdraw and 
to have their checks and notes charged up with- 
out present funds in the bank. Stripped of all 
technical disguise the usage and practice thus 
attempted to be sanctioned is a usage and prac- 
tice to misapply the funds of the bank and to 
connive at the withdrawal of the same, without 
any security, in favor of certain privileged per- 
sons. Such a usage and practice is surely a 
manifest departure from duty both of the directors 
and the cashier, as cannot receive any counte- 
nance in a court of justice. It could not be sup- 
ported by any vote of the directors, however 
formal; and therefore, whenever done by the 
cashier, is at his own peril and upon the respon- 
sibility of himself and his sureties. It is anything 
but ‘well and truly executing his duty as cashier.’ ” 


This opinion was rendered at a time when bank- 
ing was in its infancy in this country and, as shown, 
the paying out of money upon overdrafts was then 
regarded as a misapplication of the funds of the 
bank. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1852 
held about the same views when in Lancaster Bank 
v. Woodward, 18 Pa. 362, they said: 


“It was attempted to prove a custom to pay 
overdrafts of solvent dealers with the banks, but. 
it failed; and if it had not failed, such a custom 
should be abolished. Malus usus abolendus est. 
Our banking institutions are generally conducted 
by boards of directors to whom stockholders look 
for the proper use and management of the capital 
invested. . . . If subordinate officers might 
pay checks which are properly drafts on funds 
deposited, when there are no funds of the drawer 
on deposit, the capital of the banks would be 
liable to perversion to purposes and in modes 
that were never contemplated either by the Legis- 
lature or by the stockholders. That a practice of 
paying overdrafts has prevailed to some extent 
is quite likely; and it may be true that boards of 
directors have in some instances sanctioned it; 
but it has no authority in sound usage or in law. 
The more nearly these institutions keep in line of 
regular business transactions, the more effectu- 
ally will they accommodate the public and secure 
their own interests.” 
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OPINIONS BY GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


ACCOMMODATION INDORSER BEFORE PAYEE. 


Is liable to payee for value on note of corpora- 
tion, although maker because of incapacity is not 
liable—But if note void for illegality, this defense is 
open to accommodation indorser. 


From Pennsylvania.—To remove some uncertainty 
in the mind of one of our directors, I should like to 
have your opinion on the following question: 

A corporation in the hands of a receiver issues its 
promissory note alleging that it has power to do so 
under order of the Court; the fact of the order, or the 
power of the Court to make such an order is ques- 
tioned; the note bears the indorsement of some re- 
sponsible men, but our director is fearful that if no 
authority to issue the note exists that the indorsers 
cannot be held liable. 

I have been led to believe that under paragraph 
65 of the Negotiable Instruments Law, the indorse- 
ments warrant that the instrument is genuine and in 
all respects what it purports to be, and, therefore, that 
the indorsers are liable without regard to whether 
the maker had the authority to issue the note or not. 


Assuming the incapacity of the corporation to 
issue the note, my opinion as the result of quite an 
extended examination of the authorities, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. If the note is negotiable and made payable to 
the order of or more payees who indorse the 
same over to the bank before maturity for value, 
which takes without notice of the incapacity and 
gives the consideration therefor to the indorsers and 
not to the maker corporation, the bank as a holder 
in due could hold the indorsers responsible 
as warrantors that the maker had capacity to make 
the note and that it was a valid instrument. 

2. But if, as is far more likely, the note is made 
payable by the corporation to the bank for money to 
be advanced by bank to corporation, and the indorse- 
ments are made before delivery to the payee bank, 
the liability of the indorsers to the bank as payee 
for value would depend upon: 


ore 


course 


a. Whether the issue of the note was con- 
trary to law so as to make it void, in which event 
this defense would be open to the indorsers and 
they would not be responsible; or 

b. Whether the issue of the note was not il- 
legal but a mere ultra vires act, beyond the 
power or capacity of the corporation, in which 
event the indorsers would be responsible. 


Assuming that the transaction is as stated in 
proposition No. 2, namely, a note made by a cor- 
poration to a bank and indorsed by third persons be- 
fore delivery to the bank, the law merchant recog- 
nized that, in general, the same defenses against the 
payee were open to the accommodation indorser or 
surety, as were available to the maker. Thus in 
Gunnis, Barrett & Co., v. Weigley, 114 Pa. St. 191 it 
was held that one who indorses a negotiable promis- 
sory note, merely for the accommodation of another, 
is to be treated as a surety for him; and any defense 
which the maker could make against a subsequent 
holder of the note may be made by his surety. In 


this case there was a defense by the surety of fail- 
ure of consideration to the maker and the plaintiff 
not being a bona fide holder for value could not 
recover. The court said: “As a general-rule, at least, 
a surety is allowed to stand upon the rights of his 
principal.” 

But in a certain class of cases, the 
held bound although the principal could not be held. 
Thus a surety on the note of one incapacitated be- 
cause an infant was liable, although the principal was 
not liable, Taylor v. Dansby, 42 Mich. 82; also on 
the note of a person of unsound mind, Lee v. Yandell, 
69 Tex. 36; also on the note of a married woman, 
Davis v. Statts, 43 Ind. 103; also upon a note ex- 
ecuted by a corporate principal which has no capacity 
as a corporation to make such note. Maledon v. 
Leflore, 62 Ark. 387. In this case in an action against 
the surety the Court said the defense was not tenable 
that the note was executed by the president of the 
corporation principal without authority ‘for the 
reason that a surety is, as a general rule, liable on 
a note executed by him as such, although his prin- 
cipal has no capacity or authority to make such con- 
tract. The rule has been frequently applied in cases 
where the principal was an infant or a married 
woman, and we see no reason why it should not apply 
where the note is executed by a corporate principal, 
without proper authority.” 

But although the rule was established under the 
law merchant that an accommodation indorser or 
surety was liable to a payee for value notwithstand- 
ing the want of capacity of a corporation principal, 
an exception was made where the contract was made 
absolutely void by statute. See Randolph Com. 
Paper, Sec. 915, citing 1 Pars. Notes and B. 244. And 
in Daniel on Neg. Inst. (Sec. 1306a) it is stated that 
while the surety is bound on the note of a married 
woman where there is no fraud, duress or deceit 
in the procuration of the note, it would be otherwise 
if either of these elements entered into the trans- 
action. Citing Osborn v. Robbins, 36 N. Y, 365. 


It thus appears that under the law merchant the 
accommodation indorser or surety on the note of a 
corporation would be liable to the payee although the 
corporation had no capacity to execute the note, pro- 
vided the note was not an illegal contract or one 
made void by statute as distinguished from an ultra 
vires contract, and provided also there was no want 
of consideration or fraud in its procurement. As 
against the payee, defenses of fraud upon, or want of 
consideration to the maker or of illegality would be 
open to the surety, but he cannot defend against a 
payee for value on the ground of incapacity of the 
maker, whether infant, married woman or corpora- 
tion. 


surety was 


Let us now consider the question under the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments Law. That law 
provides (Section numbers are those of the Pa, Act): 


“64. Where a person not otherwise a party to 
an instrument, places thereon his signature in 
blank before delivery, he is liable as indorser in 
accordance with the following rules: 
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1. If the instrument is payable to the 
order of a third person, he is liable to the 
payee and to all subsequent parties ‘ 
“65. Every person negotiating an instrument 

by delivery or by a qualified indorsement, war- 
rants: 

1. That the instrument is genuine and 
in all respects what it purports to be; 

2. That he has a good title to it; 

3. That all prior parties had capacity to 
contract; 

4. That he has no knowledge of any fact 
which would impair the validity of the in- 
strument or render it valueless . % 

66. Every indorser who indorses without 
qualification, warrants to all subsequent holders 
in due course: 

1. The matter and things mentioned in 
subdivisions one, two and three of the next 
preceding section; and 

2. That the instrument is at the time of 
his indorsement valid and subsisting 


Under Section 64 it is seen that a person in- 
dorsing before delivery to the payee is made liable 
as indorser to the payee and under Section 66 every 
indorser who indorses without qualification warrants 
to all subsequent holders in due course the capacity 
of prior parties and that the instrument is valid. 
In any case, therefore, where the instrument is ac- 
quired by a subsequent holder in due course (i. e., 
one taking bona fide for value before maturity with- 
out notice) the accommodation indorser could not 
defend, any more than could a regular indorser, on 
the ground that the instrument was void—having 
warranted its validity. But it will be observed, this 
warranty of validity only runs to a holder in due 


course and not to the payee who deals directly with 


the maker. In the hands of such payee, therefore, 
it seems, the same defenses are available to the ac- 
commodation indorser or surety as were available 
under the law merchant; that is to say, if the instru- 
ment was procured from the maker by fraud or with- 
out consideration he can defend and if the instrument 
is executed contrary to some law which would make 
its execution void, he can also defend; but where 
the instrument is not illegal and void but is one 
concerning which the maker was incapacitated, such 
as the note of an infant, married woman or the ultra 
vires note of a corporation, the surety cannot de- 
fend but is bound, although the principal may not 
be. 

This view 
decided under 
Law, which I will cite. 

In Leonard v. Draper, 187 Mass. 536, 73 N. E. 
Rep, 644, a corporation note was executed by the 
treasurer without authority. It was given in pur- 
chase of stock of the corporation. The plaintiff 
who sold the stock brought the action on the note 
against the accommodation indorsers. The court 
said if the suit were against the corporation, the fact 
that the note was executed without authority would 
be a good defense, but that it was of no avail against 
the defendant indorsers. The note had been made 
payable to the wife of the treasurer, who indorsed 
it as payee, and the defendants had indorsed for 
the accommodation of the Company. Their indorse- 
ments appeared subsequent to that of the payee, but 
it did not appear whether they signed before the 
payee indorsed the note. The court held that, look- 


is apparently borne out by several 


cases the Negotiable Instruments 
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ing to the form of the instrument alone, the defend- 
ants warranted the validity of the instrument, and 
that all prior parties had capacity to contract. If, 
however, “the defendants signed before the payee in- 
dorsed the note, in regard to which the statement of 
agreed facts is silent, they are within Sec. 81 of this 
Chapter (Sec. 64 of the Pa. N. I. Law) under which 
they are liable to the first holder of the note after it 
takes effect, and to all subsequent parties. As the 
defendants signed for the accommodation of the 
maker, if they signed before the payee indorsed, de- 
fenses as to legality or consideration are open under 
Sec. 81, as they would be in a suit against the 
maker.” But the court held that the right of cor- 
porations to purchase their own stock, unless forbid- 
den by statute, has been recognized and the note 
was therefore not illegal and the defendants liable. 

The above is a case where the note of a corpora- 
tion was executed without authority in payment for 
stock purchased. The conclusion reached under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law is that the defense of 
want of capacity was not available to the accom- 
modation indorsers although it would have been 
available to the maker corporation. Defenses as to 
legality or consideration would be open to such ac- 
commodation indorsers, but the note was not illegal 
and it was given for a valuable consideration to the 
makers; therefore the accommodation indorsers were 
liable, 

In Bruck v. Lambeck, 118 N. Y. Supp. 494, the 
note sued on was indorsed for the accommodation of 
the maker before delivery. It was negotiated to the 
plaintiff who gave consideration to the maker. The 
defense was usury which under the law of New York, 
avoids the instrument. The court said: “The in- 
dorsements were the usual accommodation or surety 
indorsements prior to delivery and negotiation of the 
paper for value. The note therefore had its incep- 
tion, if any, in the consideration given therefor by 
plaintiff and not before, and the issue arises there- 
fore in legal effect as between the original parties 
thereto and not as between a holder and an indorser 
as such and the defense is available. Section 116 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law (Sec. 66, Pa. Act) 
applies to the latter class of cases and not to the 
former, and by its express terms the warranty by the 
indorser runs only to a holder in due course. Plain- 
tiff is not such a holder.” The defense of usury was, 
therefore, held available to the accommodation in- 
dorsers. 


In this case it is seen differing from the case 
from Massachusetts last above cited of mere in- 
capacity of the maker, the note was illegal and the 
defense of illegality because of usury was available 
to the accommodation indorsers, the payee not being 
a holder in due course. 


In Burke v. Smith 75 Atl. (Md.) 114, a corpora- 
tion, when insolvent, purchased certain of its stock 
from plaintiff, giving in payment promissory notes 
which were indorsed by defendants before delivery to 
the payee. The statute of Maryland prohibits a cor- 
poration from purchasing its own capital stock so as 
to reduce the same until all the creditors have been 
secured, or paid in full. In an action by plaintiff 
against the accommodation indorsers it was held that 
the transaction being illegal, the notes were void and 
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unenforceable and that this defense was available to 
the accommodation indorsers. The plaintiff claimed 
that under the Negotiable Instruments Law the act 
of the indorsement of the notes was a warranty by 
the indorsers to the plaintiff payee that the maker of 
the notes had the capacity to contract, that they were 
in every respect genuine, valid and subsisting and 
that the indorsers were estopped from denying their 
validity. But the court said: “The appellant in this 
case is not a holder in due course because as one 
of the original parties (payee) he knew, at the time 
of the illegal transaction, of the infirmities of the 
notes and of the insolvency of the company, the 
maker of the notes.”” The court referred to the section 
of the Act (Section 28, Pa. Act) which provides 
that absence or failure of consideration is matter of 
defense as against any person not a holder in due 
course, and said that in the present case, where the 
notes rest upon an illegal and void transaction, there 
was no valid consideration to support the indorse- 
ment. The court further said: “The appellant had 
full knowledge of, and participated in, the illegal act 
of the company in the purchase and sale of the stock, 
and it is inconceivable on the record that he had not 
knowledge of the insolvency of the company at the 
time of the transaction. All the cases distinguish 
between an ultra vires act and one that is unlawful 
and illegal. In certain cases an indorser may be held 
upon a note the consideration of which is based upon 
an ultra vires act, but a contract to do an illegal act 
and one against public policy is held to be a con- 
tract of evil tendency and unenforceable.” 

From the above review of cases under the law 
merchant and under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
I am of opinion that it would not be safe for your 
bank to purchase the note of a corporation in the 
hands of a receiver concerning which there was 
doubt as to the power or capacity of the maker to 
execute it, although bearing the accommodation in- 
dorsement of persons of responsibility, until you 
first ascertain that there is no law under which the 
execution of such note would be illegal and the trans- 
action void. But if it should develop that the ex- 
ecution of such note would not violate any law so 
as to make it illegal, the decisions seem to bear out 
the proposition that mere want of authority or 
capacity of the maker to execute the note, would not 
be available to the accommodation indorsers as a 
defense, the execution of the note being a mere ultra 
vires and not an illegal act, 


OFFICIAL CHECK FOR PRIVATE DEBT. 


Bank which takes check of corporation in pay- 
ment of private debt of official who signs corporation 
check is put on inquiry. 


From Georgia.—What is the liability of a bank 
accepting a check of a corporation in payment of a 
draft drawn on an individual who is an officer of 
the corporation? 

I think I remember that there was some contro- 
versy some time ago between the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company and some New York City corporation in 
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regard to some railroad checks drawn by an official 
for his own use. This may cover the point that I 
am after. Will you kindly give me the decision or 
some other that will cover the matter? 


The check of a corporation signed in the name of 
the corporation by “A, Treasurer,” or by A in some 
other official capacity, given in payment of a draft 
drawn on A individually, would carry notice from 
the form of the check and charge the holder with 
the duty of inquiry as to the authority of A to use 
the corporate funds to pay his private debt. The 
following are a few authorities which will support 
the above proposition: 


In Kenyon Realty Co. v. National Deposit Bank, 
140 Ky. 133, it was held that a creditor of an officer 
of a corporation who accepts in payment of the debt 
a note of the corporation, executed by the officer to 
himself for use in the payment of his debt, is not a 
bona fide purchaser, as the facts on the face of the 
note are sufficient to put one on inquiry. 


In Empire State Surety Co. v. Nelson, 126 N. Y. 
S. 453, it was held that checks signed by one as 
“Special Guardian” are sufficient to put persons re- 
ceiving them upon inquiry as to the maker’s au- 
thority. 

In Emerado Farmers’ Elevator Co, v. Farmers’ 
Bank of Emerado, 127 N. W. 522, it was held that 
where the cashier of a bank, who was also treasurer 
of another company, became indebted to the bank, 
and as treasurer of the company, drew checks upon 
it payable to the bank, and used them to pay his 
personal indebtedness to the bank, such checks, by 
their form, of themselves, operated as notice to the 
bank of a misappropriation of the company’s funds, 
and the bank accepting them with such notice could 
not hold the company thereon. 

The case of Havana Central Railroad v. Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co., 198 N. Y. 422, to which you refer, 
was a case where a treasurer of a corporation drew 
official checks to his individual order, and deposited 
them to his personal credit in bank which collected 
the checks of the drawee. The court, reversing the 
Appellate Division which held the bank of deposit 
put on inquiry and liable, decided that the possession 
of a bank check payable to the order of the holder is 
presumptive evidence of ownership, but “if it be con- 
ceded that the offer of such checks for deposit to the 
individual account of an officer calls for some in- 
cuiry on the part of the bank” still, in the present 
case the bank did all that the law demanded when 
it presented the checks for payment to the drawee, 
which was virtually an inquiry of that institution as 
to the authority of the treasurer to draw the checks. 
The court said: “The distinguishing feature between 
this case and the cases relied upon to support the 
judgment which has been rendered herein is that in 
the cases cited the form of the transaction was notice 
to the party receiving the check or other instrument 
that it was sought to be used to pay an individual 
debt out of trust funds. Here the checks were not 
designed to discharge any obligation owing to the 
defendant. The defendant merely collected the 
amounts thereof and placed the same to the credit of 
the payee.” Hence, the bank of deposit was held not 
liable, 
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COLLATERAL NOTE. 


Construction of clause that excess of collaterals 
shall be applied to any other note or claim against 
maker held by bank. 


From Pennsylvania.—We herewith enclose our 
form for collateral loans. I wish to assure myself 
whether the requirements contained therein could be 
legally enforced if necessary, particularly the clause 
“and it is hereby agreed that such surplus, or any 
excess of collaterals upon this note, shall be applicable 
to any other note or claim against held by 
said bank.” 


The agreements contained in the note you en- 
close are legal and can be enforced. The clause as to 
which you particularly inquire is as follows: 


“and it is hereby agreed that such surplus, or 

any excess of collaterals upon this note, shall be 

applicable to any other note or claim against 
held by said bank.” 


Your Supreme Court has said whether a person 
holding personal property in pledge for money loaned 
can retain such property as security for advances 
subsequently made, must depend upon the under- 
standing and agreement of the parties at thre time 
such subsequent advances are made. It would re- 
quire an express agreement to apply collateral to any 
other debts or liability. James’ Appeal, 89 Pa. State 
54, 


The clause referred to would entitle you to apply 
any excess of collateral to any other note or claim 
against the maker of the note held by the bank; 
but it is questionable whether it would cover an in- 
debtedness owing by a firm of which he was a 
member. Decisions are not uniform on this point. 
For example, in Hallowell v. Blackstone National 
Bank, 154 Mass. 359, the clause authorized the bank 
to apply any excess of collateral “to any other note 
or claim against me held by such bank.” The bank 
already held acceptances of the firm of:which the 
maker was a member. The court held the excess was 
applicable to the firm acceptances. But in Bank v. 
Blocker, 77 Tex. 73, where a note of a firm contained 
a similar agreement that any excess of collaterals 
upon the note should be applicable to any other note 
or claim held by said bank against us, it was held 
that the collaterals could not be applied by the bank 
upon a note executed by one of the firm as principal 
and by the other member of the firm with certain 
other parties as sureties. It has also been held in 
several cases in New York that an agreement that 
any excess of collateral shall be applicable to other 
indebtedness of the maker does not contemplate or 
include the obligation of a firm of which the maker 
is a member. 


In view of the above your form might possibly 
be improved by adding a provision that the collateral 
might be held and applied upon any other note or 
claim held by said bank against the individual maker 
or against any firm of which he was a member; but 
the form as it stands is, of course, legal and enforce- 
able according to its terms. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF 
LIQUOR. 


INTOXICATING 


Opinion that bank collecting draft with ware- 
house receipt for intoxicating liquor attached coming 
from another State, would not violate Section 239 
U. S. Criminal Code, under which, according to Fed- 
eral decision in North Dakota, it is unlawful for bank 
to collect B/L draft covering interstate shipment of 
intoxicating liquor. 


From Missouri.—On page 614 of the April num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, under the heading “Collection of draft with B/L 
covering interstate shipment of intoxicating liquors,” 
it is stated: “Section 239 of U. S. Criminal Code makes 
it criminal for a bank to collect a draft with B/L at- 
tached covering a shipment of intoxicating liquor from 
one state to another,” and I desire to ask if this 
applies to Warehouse Receipts? 


The article in the April journal referred to by 
you, was a statement of a decision of the United 
States District Court in North Dakota rendered Sep- 
tember, 1911, in U. S. v. First National Bank of Ana- 
moose, 190 Fed. 336, to the effect that Section 239 of 
the United States Criminal Code makes it unlawful 
for a bank to collect a bill of lading draft covering 
an interstate shipment of intoxicating liquor. That 
article was supplemented by a further statement in 
the May Journal (see page 678) that a contrary de- 
cision had been rendered in January, 1910, by the Fed- 
eral Court in Oklahoma in Danciger v. Stone, 188 Fed. 
510 and that Attorney-General Wickersham had also 
in May 1911, prior to the decision in the North Dakota 
case, rendered an opinion in accordance with the 
Oklahoma decision. Further, from correspondence 
with the Attorney-General’s office, published in the 
May Journal, it appeared that the bank in the North 
Dakota case had appealed from the decision to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 8th Circuit, and that 
pending decision of the appeal the Department of 
Justice “does not deem it proper to institute any 
prosecutions for the transactions referred to, but this 
should not be taken as guaranteeing anyone immunity 
in the event such transactions are held to be in viola- 
tion of law.” 

So far as my advices go, the appeal has not yet 
been decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
8th Circuit, and until the North Dakota decision is 
reversed—and it may not be—it is unsafe for banks 
to collect drafts with bills of lading attached cover- 
ing interstate shipments of intoxicating liquor. 

The question now presented is whether the doc- 
trine of that case applies also to warehouse receipts. 

The U. S. Criminal Code (Section 239) penalizes 
any “railroad or any other person who in 
connection with the transportation of” intoxicating 
liquor between the states collects the purchase price 
on or after delivery or in any manner acts as agent 
of the buyer or seller for the purpose of buying or 
selling or completing the sale, “saving only in the 
actual transportation and delivery of the same.” The 
Federal Court in the North Dakota case in holding 
that the bank which collected a bill of lading draft 
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covering an interstate shipment of intoxicating liquor 
violated the statute, reasoned as follows: 


The primary purpose of the phrase beginning 
“in connection with the transportation” was to 
confine the statute within the scope of Federal 
jurisdiction; the secondary object was .to require 
that the forbidden acts should be done in con- 
nection with interstate commerce. “If a liquor 
dealer should sell intoxicating liquor shipped in 
interstate commerce on credit, Congress cannot 
make the act of collecting the purchase price 
either by a bank or an attorney, months after 
the transaction was closed, criminal, because such 
an act would not be a part of interstate com- 
merce.” Every act forbidden must be done in 
connection with the transportation of the liquor. 
But the act of the bank met that requirement. By 
expressly excepting from the forbidden agency the 
actual transportation and delivery of the liquor, 
the statute indicates there was an agency in con- 
nection with the transportation “for the purpose 
of buying or selling or completing the sale” which 
did not consist in the actual transportation or 
delivery. The bank, as agent of the seller, held 
a bill of lading and prevented the consummation 
of the transportation by delivery until, as agent 
of the seller, it received the purchase price and 
then as such agent delivered the bill of lading to 
the purchaser so that he could present the same 
to the carrier and thereby complete the sale by 
obtaining delivery of the liquor. “Collecting the 
purchase price’ was the act of the carrier at 
which Section 239 is aimed. The language “for 
the purpose of buying or selling or completing the 
sale” must be without meaning unless it was in- 
tended to cover C. O. D. shipments by means of 
draft and bill of lading. There would be no reason 
to forbid carriers to act as collecting agents if 
other familiar agencies were to be left free to 
perform the same services. If the acts done by 
the bank had been done by a carrier they would 
have been sufficiently “connected with the trans- 
portation” to make a violation and the acts of the 
bank were as intimately connected with the trans- 
portation of the liquor as if done by the carrier. 
In either case they are done after the trans- 
portation is completed. They intervene between 
the actual transportation and the delivery. They 
have the same relation to the transportation and 
serve the same purpose whether done by a banker 
or a carrier. The acts of the bank therefore were 
done in connection with the transportation and 
violated the statute, 


I have made the above summary of the reason- 
ing of the Federal Court in North Dakota to see how 
it would apply in the case of warehouse receipts. I 
assume the case would be somewhat as follows: A 
liquor dealer and seller in one state, instead of ship- 
ping the actual liquor to a purchaser in another, 
attaches a warehouse receipt representing the liquor 
to a draft and forwards the documents for collection 
through a bank. The bank receives payment of the 
draft and surrenders the receipt. In this case the 
liquor has been sold and paid for—the transfer of 
the receipt carries title—but has not been transported. 
The purchase price has not been collected “in con- 
nection with the transportation” of the liquor nor 
has the bank acted as agent in connection with such 
transportation for the purpose of buying or selling 
or completing the sale. All that has been “trans- 
ported,” if the operation can be so termed, is a docu- 
ment of title representing intoxicating liquor which 
has doubtless gone through the mail. The actual 
liquor may not be transported until months later. I 
doubt very much if the collection of a draft for the 
purchase price of a warehouse receipt representing 


intoxicating liquor sold in one state to a purchaser in 
another would be a violation of the statute as con- 
strued by the Federal Court in North Dakota—I do 
not see how such an act can be held to be done in 
connection with the transportation of the liquor any 
more than where liquor is sold and shipped on credit 
and the purchase money draft is collected at the 
end of the period of credit—and it would seem there- 
fore that this method might not be within the statute. 
The only theory upon which a contrary conclusion 
could be reached would be to regard the warehouse 
receipt, the symbolical representative of the liquor, as 
the liquor itself, and the sending it through the mails 
and its delivery to the purchaser as an actual trans- 
portation and delivery thereof; but in view of the fact 
that penal statutes are strictly construed I do not 
think it would be so held, 


PROTEST OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


Has not been abolished in any State. 


From Pennsylvania.—Will you kindly advise me 
what States, if any, have abolished the protesting of 
notes or other negotiable instruments? 


I am not aware that any state has abolished the 
protesting of notes or other negotiable instruments. 
Of course, protest is not necessary except in the case 
of foreign bills of exchange, but the Negotiable In- 
struments Law which is now in force in 40 states 
and jurisdictions contains a provision which also per- 
mits protest of any other negotiable instrument for 
non-acceptance or non-payment in case of dishonor. 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECK. 


Bank has right to certify check when presented 
by holder and immediately charge to customer’s 
account, 


From District of Columbia.—Will you kindly give 
us your opinion upon the following case? 

A is a traveling salesman for a large Chicago 
house. He sells to B, a merchant of Washington, a 
bill of goods, taking in payment therefor a check on, 
say, this Company. He presents the check to this 
Company immediately for certification. We certify 
the said check, 

In the meantime, B, figuring that at least three 
days will pass before this check can be sent to 
Chicago and returned for payment against his ac- 
count, draws a check which is not good according to 
the books of the bank after his account is charged 
with the above certification (B being ignorant of the 
fact that his first check has been certified). 

This Company refuses payment on the second 
check and B threatens suit for damages. 

Has he any grounds for such damages? 

Is there any reason, outside of the accommoda- 
tion to the maker of a check, why a bank should 
not certify a check for anyone presenting the same 
without a request from the maker that such certifica- 
tion be made? 


While a bank is not obliged to certify its cus- 
tomer’s check for a holder who presents it, its right 
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so to do and immediately charge the amount against 
the customer’s account is well established both by 
custom and law. For example, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Merchants Bank v. State 
Bank, 10 Wall, 604, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Swayne, long ago said: “All the authorities, both 
English and American, hold that a check may be ac- 
cepted, though acceptance is not usual. By the law 
merchant of this country, the certificate of the bank 


that a check is good is equivalent to acceptance. It 
implies that the check is drawn upon sufficient funds 
in the hands of the drawee, that they have been set 
apart for its satisfaction, and that they shall be so 
applied whénever the check is presented for payment 

The object of certifying a check, as regards 
both parties, is to enable the holder to use it as 
money. The transferee takes it with the same readi- 
ness and sense of security that he would take the 
notes of the bank. It is available also to him for all 
the purposes of money . . The practice of certifying 
checks has grown out of the business needs of the 
country. They enable the holder to keep or convey 
the amount specified with safety. They enable per- 
sons not well acquainted to deal promptly with each 
other, and they avoid the delay and risks of receiv- 
ing, counting, and passing from hand to hand large 
sums of money.” 

It follows that your bank had a right to certify 
B’s check when presented by A, to immediately 
charge same to B’s account, to refuse payment of his 
second check because the funds, after charging up 
the first check, were insufficient, and that B has no 
ground for damages against the bank for refusing to 
honor the second check. 


You ask whether there is any reason, outside of 
accommodating the maker, why a bank should not 
certify a check presented by the holder without a 
request from the maker that such certification be 
made. The above quotation from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court gives reasons why the practice of 
certifying checks for holders is useful, and the very 
case you present, affords an illustration of the utility, 
from the holder’s standpoint, of obtaining certifica- 
tion. The payee was in Chicago and the traveling 
salesman could not personally obtain payment of the 
check. But by obtaining certification he immediately 
preserved the amount for his principal which might 
have been lost, by withdrawal, had the uncertified 
check been forwarded to Chicago and then returned 
for payment. No reason occurs to me at the moment 
why a bank should not certify a check for the holder 
without the maker first requesting same, unless it be 
a reason growing out of the bank’s own convenience. 
The bank is not obliged to certify but only to pay, 
and there might be cases where it: would not care to 
certify and stand on its right only to pay. 
the standpoint of the maker or drawer, 
do not see any good reason why, if the bank 
chooses to certify, it should not do so. The drawer 
orders the bank to pay and should have funds to his 
credit to meet the check immediately the order is 
issued. If the bank, instead of paying cash, chooses 
to pay by means of its own obligation by way of 
certification, this discharges all liability of the drawer 
on the check, equally as if it pays cash in the first 
instance, 


From 
however, I 


CHECK WITHOUT FUNDS. 


Opinion that giving of worthless check for ad- 
vance interest on renewal of note did not, under 
facts of case, violate Florida criminal laws. 


From Florida.—We held a note of one R. D. W., 
which was secured by some other notes payable to 
him and indorsed by him. His note became due and 
he asked for a renewal of same, to which we agreed. 
As the party lives in Kissimmee, in Osceola County, 
we mailed him a note blank for his signature, and 
asked that he send us his check for the interest on 
the new note. He signed the note and returned 
same enclosing his check drawn on the Bank 
of Kissimmee for $12.50, and we cancelled and re- 
turned the old note to him. 

On sending the check to the bank on which 
drawn it was returned marked insufficient funds, 
whereupon we again sent it to the bank as a col- 
lection item and advised W. that we had done so and 
asked him to arrange to meet the check when it was 
presented to him. After holding the item for a few 
days the bank returned it, being unable to get any 
attention from W. We then advised him by mail 
that unless the item was made good we would com- 
mence proceedings against him, but he continues to 
ignore our communications, 

We have consulted with a local attorney but he 
cannot inform us positively whether or not we have 
more than a civil action against W., as he states the 
law of this State does not look upon the giving of a 
check for a debt previously incurred, as a crime, 
when the check is worthless. He seems inclined to 
catalog our case as a debt incurred, but we have no 
evidence of the indebtedness other than the check 
itself, 

I enclose copy of the note for the interest on 
which we received the check, and as you will see by 
examination of same there is nothing in the note to 
show that W. is indebted to us for other than the face 
of the note. As the check was given to us in 
payment for the use of the amount of the note for 
90 days it would appear to me that it could be con- 
strued as given for value received. 

We would be very glad to have your advice on 
the matter. In this section of the country the prac- 
tice of giving checks irrespective of the balance to 
the credit of the maker is widely prevalent, and the 
party concerned in this transaction is an old offender 
in this respect, though this is the first time we have 
been victimized by him. I beiieve, however, that 
could an example be made of some of the worst of- 
fenders it would have a very beneficial effect. Any 
advice or assistance you can give us in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 


I doubt 
crime 


very much if W. has committed any 
under the law of Florida. To incur criminal 
liability he must have obtained your money or prop- 
erty by false pretense or promise, with intent to 
defraud. He owed you $500 evidenced by note which, 
at maturity, you agreed to renew. He sent a re- 
newal upon receipt of which you surrendered 
the original. He also sent you a worthless check for 
the advance interest, not earned by you, for the en- 
suing 90 days. If, instead of sending the check for 
the interest, he had simply promised to send it in a 
few days, you might have surrendered the old note 
upon receipt of the renewal just the same, but even 
assuming that you surrendered the old note on faith 
of the check, you received a new note in place of it 
and at most what he received from you on faith of 
the check was an extension of credit. I doubt if 
an extension of credit would be held money or prop- 
erty under the Florida statute, especially as by the 
terms of the note you can mature it at any time. 


note 
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Nor do I think the giving of a worthless check for 
interest yet to be earned, would be held criminal. 
Assuming that the interest was due in advance, it 
would constitute a debt on his part to you, and the 
giving of a worthless check in payment of such debt 
would not be obtaining any new thing of value from 
you which would be criminal. The giving of the 
check for interest owing would not be punishable, 
and the only ground of holding him criminally would 
be that the note which you surrendered was some- 
thing of value which you deprived yourself of on 
faith of the worthless check, and that in giving such 
check he knew it to be worthless, and that he in- 
tended to defraud you of your property by means 
thereof. But against this it would appear that you 
had a new note in place of the old one which, by its 
terms, could be matured by you at any time “upon 
non-payment of any liabilities of the undersigned to 
the bank”; that you gave up no new money of value 
to him which increased his indebtedness to you, it 
being $500 before receipt of the check and still being 
$500; that the most he therefore secured from you by 
means of the worthless check was an extension of 
credit or an extension of time of payment of the $500, 
and that the obtaining of this extension which is 
within your power at any time to nullify, would not 
be the obtaining of money or property by false pre- 
tense under the Florida statute. 

I think, therefore, the strong probabilities are 
the case is not one in which W. can be punished 
criminally. 

You should have in Florida a statute similar to 
one recommended by this Association, and which has 
been enacted in several states, punishing a person 
who gives a worthless check with intent to defraud, 
irrespective of whether anything of value has been 
obtained thereon. 

With regard to your recourse upon the note, it 
would appear that W. is somewhat irresponsible, not 
being able to make good a small check, and it would, 
therefore, seem the part of wisdom to take steps at 
once to recover upon the note and sell the collateral 
according to its terms. 


GUARANTY OF PAYMENT. 


Persons other than payee indorsing on note “for 


value received we hereby guarantee payment of 
within note” are liable as guarantors and not as 
indorsers. 


From Pennsylvania.—I would very much appre- 
ciate your opinion on the following: A. B. Corpora- 
tion is the maker of certain promissory notes, drawn 
in favor of themselves and endorsed by A. B. Cor- 
poration, its President and Treasurer. Below this in- 
dorsement appears the following: 


“For value received we hereby guarantee pay- 
ment of the within note. 


This we understand to be a guarantee and not 
an indorsement without qualification under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act in this State, while others 
say it is an indorsement that still comes under the 
provisions of that act, and it would not be necessary 
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to exhaust the assets of the A. B, Corporation before 
proceeding to obtain judgment against A. B. and C. 

We would like to have your opinion on this 
point, whether it is a guarantee or an indorsement 
or whether it would be preferable to have the note 
endorsed “For value received we hereby guarantee 
prompt payment of the within note at maturity,” 
making it a suretyship. 


The indorsement by persons other than the payee 
“for value received we hereby guarantee payment of 
the within note, (signed) A. B. C.” is a guaranty and 
not an indorsement and A, B. and C. are liable, not as 
indorsers, but as parties to a contract of guaranty. 


In Zahn v. First Nat. Bank, 103 Pa. St. 576, the 
undertaking was in the following language: “I hereby 
guarantee the payment of the within note without 
protest,” and the court said: “The liability of plain- 
tiff in error, if he is liable at all, is as guarantor 
and not as surety for the makers or indorsers of 
the note. If he had undertaken ‘to see the note paid,’ 
as in Amsbaugh v. Gearhart, 1 Jones 482, or had 
guaranteed its payment ‘when due,’ as in Campbell v. 
Baker, 10 Wright 243, or ‘according to its terms,’ as in 
Roberts v. Riddle, 29 P, F. Smith 468, it would have 
been a contract of suretyship and not of guaranty: 
Mizner v. Spier 15 Norris 533, and cases there cited. 
In that case the undertaking which alone gave com- 
mercial value to the notes on which it was indorsed, 
was in these words: ‘I hereby guarantee the payment 
of this note for value received.’ It was held that 
the contract being one of pure guaranty, the prin- 
cipals must be exhausted before resort could be had 
to Mizner the guarantor.” 


I do not think that the Negotiable Instruments 
Law changes the rule and makes the contract one of 
indorsement. That law provides that “a person plac- 
ing his signature upon an instrument otherwise than 
as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to be an in- 
dorser,* unless. he clearly indicates by appropriate 
words his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity.” In North State Bank v. Bellamy, 125 N. 
W. (N. Dak.) 888, which was decided under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, it was held that the 
contract of one who indorses a promissory note in 
the words, “For value received, I hereby guarantee 
the payment of the within note and hereby waive 
presentment, demand, protest and notice of protest,” 
and who receives no consideration or benefit from the 
loan made to the principal debtor upon the execution 
of said note, is that of guarantor of payment, and 
his liability must be measured by the settled rules 
applicable to that relation. In that case the court 
said: “When a party on signing clearly indicates upon 
the instrument the capacity in which he is willing 
to be bound, the holder in accepting it cannot mis- 
apprehend its true quality, for he then knows that 
the party may be held in that capacity and no other. 
Appellant signed as guarantor .. .” 


The form of contract submitted being one of 
guaranty and not an indorsement I think it would be 
preferable, as you suggest, to have the notes indorsed 
“for value received we hereby guaranty prompt pay- 
ment of the within note at maturity.” An indorse- 
ment, “For value received we hereby guarantee the 
prompt payment of the within note” has been held 
to impose the liability of sureties. Iron City Nat. 
Bk. v. Rafferty, 207 Pa. St. 258. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE. 


Consideration of certain clauses (1) waiving pre- 
sentment, (2) consenting to extension, (3) waiving 
exemptions and homesteads, and (4) providing for 
costs of collection and attorney’s fees if not paid at 
maturity, as affecting negotiability. 


From Louisiana.—Please advise as to the validity 
of the form of note herewith submitted, used by this 


after date, 
promise to pay 


I, we, or either of us, 
or order, 
Dollars. 
La., 
the rate o 


Payable at the Bank of V...., V 
for value received with interest a 
eight per cent. per annum from 
paid. 

The makers, sureties, indorsers and guar- 
antors of this note hereby severally waive pre- 
sentment for payment, notice of non-payment, 
protest and notice of protest and diligence in bring- 
ing suit against any party thereto, and consent that 
the time of payment may be extended without no- 
tice thereof td any of the sureties, indorsers, guar- 
antors or makers of this note. All signers, makers, 
sureties and indorsers waive any and all exemp- 
tions and homesteads, granted by the Constitu- 
tion or Laws of Louisiana. And I, we, or either 
of us, agree if this note is not paid at maturity, 
to pay all costs and expenses of collection, in- 
cluding <Attorney’s fees of ten per cent. on 
the principal and interest of this note. 


Would our note be strengthened if the words “in 
solido” were inserted therein? 


The note submitted is joint‘and several and is a 
valid and enforceable form of note. The only ques- 
tion might be whether any of the clauses therein con- 
tained would affect its negotiability. 

1. The clause waiving presentment, protest, 
notice and diligence does not destroy negotiability. 
This has been held in a number of cases. 

2. As to the clause giving “consent that the time 
of payment may be extended without notice,” the 
decisions in a number of states conflict as to whether 
or not this destroys negotiability, and I do not find 
that the point has been passed upon in Louisiana. 
For example, on the one hand, it has been held in 
Michigan (Bank v. Wheeler, 75 Mich. 546) that a 
stipulation that the payee or holder may extend the 
time of payment without notice takes from the note 
its negotiable character while, to the contrary, in 
North Dakota (First Nat. Bank v. Buttery, 116 N. W. 
341) a clause that the makers and indorsers “consent 
that the time of payment may be extended without 
notice” was held not to destroy negotiability, the 
court saying: “It must be distinguished from a pro- 
vision to the effect that the time of payment shall 
be extended indefinitely, in which case the uncer- 
tainty of the time renders the instrument non-nego- 
tiable.” 

3. The remaining clauses in the note waiving ex- 
emptions and homesteads and agreeing, if not paid 
at maturity, to pay all costs and expenses of col- 
lection, including ten per cent. attorney’s fees, would 
seem not to affect negotiability in view of the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments Law. That law 


provides that “the negotiable character of an instru- 
ment otherwise negotiable is not affected by a pro- 
vision which * * * waives the benefit of any law 
intended for the advantage or protection of the ob- 
ligor’; and further provides that “the sum payable 
is a sum certain within the meaning of this act, al- 
though it is to be paid * * * with costs of collec- 
tion or an attorney’s fee, in case payment shall not 
be made,at maturity.” 

4. As the form of the note is joint, as well as 
joint and several, I do not see how the insertion of 
the words “in solido’’ would strengthen it. That term 
is taken from the Civil Law and means for the whole, 
or as a whole. An obligation or contract is said 
to be “in solido” when each party thereto is liable 
for the whole. Bouv. Law Dict. 

The note submitted is, therefore, a valid obliga- 
tion and is negotiable unless the extension clause, 
above referred to, should be held by the courts of 
Louisiana to destroy its negotiability. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ACCOUNT. 


After notice of assignment to debtor, payment to 
assignor is at his risk. 


From Tennessee.—Recently a local dealer sold to 
a ship building company in New Jersey a bill of 
timber. The dealer made out an account against the 
ship building company and transferred it to this bank 
as follows: 

“For value received I hereby transfer and as- 
sign to (name of bank), this bill and direct 
that you make voucher payable direct to them.” 

(Signed) 


The ship building company did not recognize our 
assignment at all, but sent check to party direct and 
payable to.him. The party was honest and turned 
the check over to us. If he had gone on and failed 
to turn the money over to us, would not the ship 
building company have been liable to us, as they had 
had notice? 

They claim that they would not be liable, we 
claim that they would be liable. If you will kindly 
give me your opinion as to the matter, I will appre- 
ciate it very much. 


An open account is assignable in equity so as 
to vest the beneficial interest in the assignee thereof, 
but it is not, in the absence of statutory provisions 
authorizirg its assignment, assignable so as to au- 
thorize the assignee to maintain an action thereon 
in his own name. (Mt. Olivet Cemetery Co. v. 
Shubert 2 Head [Tenn.] 116.) Statutes of many of 
the states contain provisions which have been con- 
strued to permit the assignment of accounts, so that 
the assignee sue thereon in his own name 
Whether this in Tennessee I have not taken 
the time to examine; at all events you were an equit- 
able assignee. The assignment is binding on the 
debtor when he receives notice thereof (Hobson v. 
Stevenson, 1 Tenn. Ch. 203). And it is generally held 
that to a valid transfer or assignment of a thing or 
chose in action of a kind assignable, no consent to or 
acceptance of the assignment by the debtor 
quired unless in case of partial assignments or where 
the parties to the contract have stipulated that rights 
thereunder shall not be assignable without consent of 
the other party. (See 4 Cyc. page 35.) 
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From the above it would appear that the ship 
building company were bound to recognize the assign- 
ment of the account after receiving notice thereof and 
payment thereafter to the original creditor and as- 
signor was at its risk. 


GUARANTEE OF INDORSEMENT. 


“Prior indorsements guaranteed,” warrants genu- 
ineness of payee’s indorsement, not only where name 
of payee is forged but also where payee’s name is 
signed without authority by another. 


From New York.—A check is presented payable 
to A and bearing indorsement of “A by B.” It is 
also indorsed with rubber stamp by the presenting 
bank “all prior indorsements guaranteed.” Would 
the bank on which the check is drawn be safe in 
making payment on this guaranty or could it be con- 
strued as merely a guaranty that the payee’s indorse- 
ment was not forged and that it did not cover the 
authority of B to indorse for A. 


I have already given an extended opinion, copy 
of which was published in the Journal for May, 1912, 
at page 679, that such a guaranty warrants genuine- 
ness of the payee’s indorsement not only where the 
name of the payee is forged but also where the 
payee’s name is signed without authority by another. 

I will cite as an additional authority the case 
of McKinnon v. Boardman, 170 Fed. 920. In that case 
a check on the Mercantile National Bank, payable to 
the order of Morgan J. O’Brien was indorsed “Morgan 
J. O’Brien, per C. W. Morse,” and also contained the 
following: “Indorsements guaranteed. The National 
Bank of North America in New York.” The indorse- 
ment of the payee’s name was without authority. 
The court held the bank liable on its guaranty which 
covered the unauthorized indorsement. 


INTEREST CLAUSE. 


Opinion that provision in note “If the interest be 
not paid annually when due, the same to be added to 
the principal and draw the same rate of interest,” does 
rot destroy negotiability. 


From Oklahoma.—The following point has been 
raised: That in this State (or any State having 
adopted the Negotiable Instruments Law) a clause in 
a note stating “and if interest be not paid annually 
when due, the same to be added to the principal and 
draw same rate of interest,” renders the note non- 
negotiable in that the sum payable is not certain and 
definite. Your opinion will be valued. 


The note submitted contains the following clause: 
“Tf the interest be not paid annually 


due, the same to be added to the 
draw the same rate of interest.” 


when 
principal and 


The question is whether this clause affects the 
negotiability of the note where drawn for say three 
or five years. The precise clause quoted does not seem 
to have been passed upon in Oklahoma either before 
or since the enactment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. It was held in Missouri in 1905 (Brown v. Vos- 


sen, 112 Mo, Ap. 676), that a provision in a note “if 
interest be not paid semi-annually to become as prin- 
cipal and bear the same rate of interest’ does not de- 
stroy negotiability. The court said: “The note here 
is for a certain sum with compound interest. There is 
nothing indefinite, contingent or uncertain in its terms. 
It provides that if interest was not paid .when due 
such interest should, thence cn, itself draw interest. 
There can be no valid objection to such provisions in 
the law merchant. We, therefore, hold the note is 
negotiable.” 

In Oklahoma in 1904 (Randolph v. Hudson 12 Okla. 
516), the provision “with interest at the rate of 12 
per cent, from date if not paid at maturity,” was held 
to destroy negotiability on the ground that the amount 
of interest payable was uncertain and dependent upon 
payment or non-payment at maturity. Two justices 
dissented. A contrary decision that such a clause does 
not destroy negotiability was made in Missouri (Cit- 
izens Bank v. Booze, 75 Mo. Ap. 189). 

The above decisions were made before the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments Law in the re- 
spective States. They indicate that eight years ago 
the courts of Missouri were more liberal than those 
of Oklahoma in according negotiability to instruments 
of this character. But a provision. that if interest is 
not paid at maturity the note shall bear interest from 
date, affords more ground for holding the amount pay- 
able uncertain than one that if an annual instalment 
of interest is not paid when due it shall bear the same 
rate of interest as the principal, and it is not unlikely 
—although not entirely free from doubt—that the 
Oklahoma courts would hold that such provision does 
not destroy negotiability. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law has no specific 
provision covering precisely such a clause as the one 
now in question. It provides the general requisite 
that the sum payable must be certain, and further 
provides (Section 2, Okla. Act): 


“The sum payable is a sum certain within the 
meaning of this act, although it is to be paid: 

1. With interest; or, 

2. By stated instalments; or, 

3. By stated instalments, with a provision 
that upon default in payment of any instalment 
or of interest, the whole shall become due; or, 

4, With exchange, whether at a fixed rate or 
at the current rate; or, 

5. With costs of collection or an attorney’s 
fee, in case payment shall not be made at ma- 
turity.” 


While this section contains no specific provision 
that a note shall be negotiable although the sum is 
to be paid with an addition of interest on unpaid 
interest if default is made in the payment of interest 
when due, it does enact that a provision that upon 
default in the payment of interest the whole principal 
shall become due, does not affect negotiability; fur- 
thermore, the general effect of the entire section is 
to make negotiable many instruments which were 
formerly non-negotiable. For example, in Oklahoma, 
before the act, a note containing a provision for pay- 
ment of an attorney’s fee was held non-negotiable 
(Clowers v. Snowden, 96 Pacific 596). I think, there- 
fore, under the policy of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law to enlarge the negotiability of instruments con- 
taining clauses similar to <he one now in question, 
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there is reasonable ground to believe that the Okla- 
homa courts would hold that a provision that “if 
interest ‘be not paid annually when due, the same to 
be added to the principal and draw the same rate of 
interest” does not destroy the negotiability of the 
note. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK BY WIRE. 

Bank receiving wire asking if it will pay check of 
customer for stated amount and wiring reply that it 
will pay is bound to one who purchases check on 
faith of such telegraphic promise—Opinion that bank 
accepting check by wire has right to charge amount 
to drawer’s account the same as in case of a check 
certified over counter and drawer cannot thereafter 
stop payment. 

From Texas.—A Dallas bank telegraphs a Corsi- 
cana bank as follows: “Will you pay John Doe’s 
eheck for one hundred dollars?” The Corsicana bank 
wires back, “Yes, we wil pay John Doe’s check for 
one hundred dollars.” 

The Dallas bank cashes the John Doe check and 
forwards it to Corsicana for redemption. Before it 
reaches destination, John Doe gives written notice 
to the Corsicana bank to stop payment on this par- 
ticular check. 

(1) According to the Texas laws and court hold- 
ings, would the Corsicana bank be held liable to the 
Dallas bank for the $100.00? 

(2) When the Corsicana bank wired that it 
would pay this check did it have a right to set apart 
funds from Doe’s account to protect the check? 

(3) If it has no right to set aside such funds, 
what recourse, if any, would the bank have on Doe? 


(1) Banks have repeatedly been held liable on 
telegrams similar to the one stated by you. Without 
taking time to make a full citation of authorities, see, 
for example, Bank v. Garretson, 51 Fed. 168, where a 
telegram “Will you pay James Tate’s check of Twen- 
ty-two hundred, Ans.” was replied to by wire stat- 
ing: “James Tate is good; send on your paper,” and 
the Court held the bank bound, and that the answer 
was equivalent to saying “Send on your check on 
Tate and we will pay it.” Also see Coffman v. Camp- 
bell, 87 Ill. 98, where bank wired “Will pay A. Harper 
draft Twenty-three Hundred for stock” in answer to 
a telegram asking if it would honor draft drawn by 
A, Harper for $2,300, and the court held such answer 
was an absolute acceptance. Also see Rank v. Bank, 
114 Mo. Ap. 663. It would follow, therefore, that the 
Corsicana Bank would be bound to the Dallas bank 
which cashed the check of John Doe on faith of the 
telegraphic promise. 

(2) Speaking of checks presented at the counter 
of a bank for certification, while the bank is not ob- 
liged, it has the power or right to certify, and when 
the bank certifies such a check it becomes debtor of 
the holder for the amount and has a right to imme- 
diately charge such amount to the account of the 
drawer. I presume a similar right exists in case of 
a check accepted at a distance where the bank prom- 
ises to pay by telegraph in response to a request by 
a present holder or a prospective purchaser who 
afterwards purchases in reliance upon such telegram. 
The moment the bank wires its promise to pay the 
described check, it becomes liable upon such prom- 
ise to one who holds the cheek for value or cashes it 
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en faith of the telegram, and this being so, it would 
seem a right exists, equally as in case of certification 
cver the counter, to charge the amount to the draw- 
er’s account. If this presumption is correct, the 
Grawer would have no further control over this spe- 
cific amount and no right to stop payment. This 
disposes of questions Nos. 2 and 3. 

(3) The above conclusion is reached as applicable 
to an existing check drawn by Doe and cashed by the 
Dallas bank on the faith of the drawee bank’s prom- 
ise to pay. I do not think after Doe has drawn his 
check and it has been negotiated by him or by some 
other holder on faith of a telegram by the drawee 
promising to pay, on which the latter is liable, that the 
drawer Doe could object to the telegraphic certifica- 
tion of the check in this manner and claim that the 
bank had no right to assume such liability or to charge 
his account with the amount and that he still had 
the right to countermand before actual payment. 
Transactions of purchase of checks on faith of tele- 
graphic promises are so frequent and the courts have 
so often held banks liable on such promises to bona 
fide purchasers, that it seems natural to infer’ that the 
bank, incurring such liability, has a right to protect 
itself by charging up the amount the same as in the 
ease of a check presented at the counter which the 
bank certifies or promises to pay by direct indorse- 
ment on the instrument itself. 

I am not aware that the particular question of 
the right of a bank to bind the drawer by a tele- 
graphic promise or certification of a distant check by 
immediately charging the amount against his account 
has ever been passed upon as a definite issue between 
bank and drawer, but for a court to hold otherwise 
would mean that while the bank would bind itself 
upon such a promise, it would take the risk of the 
drawer’s sanction before actual presentment of the 
check, leaving power in the drawer to stop payment 
or withdraw his funds in the interim. I assume, 
therefore—the practice being so frequent for banks 
to bind themselves by telegraphic promises to pay 
their customers’ checks, and the only way that the 
bank can protect itseif in such practice being to im- 
mediately charge the amount against the drawer’s 
account and set it aside for payment of the particular 
check—that the courts would uphold the bank’s right 
to charge the customer’s account with the amount of 
a check which it has bound itself to pay by telegram, 
equally as where it binds itself by actual certification 
on the instrument itself. And yet, so assuming, ques- 
tions of difficulty might arise. For example, sup- 
pose in the case suggested, after John Doe has offered 
his check and the Dallas bank has telegraphed and re- 
ceived an answering wire promising payment, and the 
drawee hes thereupon charged the amount against 
Doe’s account that the transaction falls through and 
John Doe does not negotiate but tears up his check, 
or suppose Doe has not even drawn his check but has 
only offered so to do at the time the telegrams have 
passed and ultimately concludes not to draw such 
check, and suppose Doe thereafter draws another 
check to a different person which, upon presentment, 
the bank refuses to pay because of insufficient funds 
caused by the previous charging up. In such a case 
the promise by the bank to pay has not taken effect as 
a binding acceptance because the only obligation it is 
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under is to one who on faith of the telegram has ad- 
vanced or holds the check for value. There is, there- 
fore, no binding obligation on the bank because of the 
telegraphic promise—the bank only supposes there is 
—and no actual right to charge the amount against 
Doe’s account. I think in such a case without, how- 
ever, reflecting upon the question deeply, that the 
bank would be the’ sufferer and liable for damages 
caused by charging an amount against its customer’s 
account which it had no right to do, and dishonoring 
his later check, but this being done bona fide, under 
mistake of fact, damages would probably not be ex- 
cessive. 

The above considerations, however, go beyond the 
actual questions submitted which relate to an existing 
check drawn on a bank and cashed on faith of a 
telegram. promising to pay. The bank is clearly 
liable upon such telegram to the holder who pur- 
chases the check on faith thereof, and as the check 
is in actual existence and is in the hands of a bona 
fide holder, and the bank has made a binding promise 
to pay it, I believe that as against the customer the 
bank has a right to immediately charge the amount 
to his account, and the latter cannot thereafter stop 
payment. 


DECEASED DEPOSITOR’S ACCOUNT. 


Concerning payment of checks after death of 
drawer and receipt of money on deposit from a credi- 
tor of deceased. 


From New York.—Kindly let me know how you 
treat a deceased depositor’s account. What should 
be done with checks that are given before death, 
but are not presented until after death. 

Also we will suppose that some one owing the 
deceased, wishes to deposit the amount in the bank 
for him—shall I, as Cashier, deposit same in his ac- 
count or shall I deposit same in the name of his 
estate? 


law on the subject I want to know what that is. 


(1) Checks that are given before death but are 
not presented until after death should be refused pay- 
ment by the bank because the death of a depositor re- 
vokes the bank’s authority to pay such checks, except 
in the few states where a check constitutes an assign- 
ment or there is a statute authorizing payment for a 
limited time after depositor’s death. 

(2) A owes a customer of the bank who has 
deceased and wishes to deposit the amount in the bank 
tor him. The question is whether the amount should 
be deposited to the credit of the account of the de- 
cedent or should be received and deposited in the name 
of his estate. As the customer’s death revokes the 
bank’s agency, I think, strictly, it has no right or 
authority to accept any money for account of his es- 
tate at all, unless the bank is expressly authorized by 
the legal representative of the estate. The debtor 
really owes the estate and should properly pay the 
amount to the legal representative. However, it might 
not only be convenient but subserve the interests of 
the depositor’s estate if the bank should receive the 
money when offered, and if the bank should see no 
objection and conclude so to do, the money should be 
deposited to the credit of the estate and be held for 
and paid to the legal representative. 
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DUPLICATE DEPOSIT SLIP. 


Is evidence of receipt of deposit on stated date, 
but not binding obligation or promise of bank to pay 
amount to transferee of deposit slip. 


From North Dakota.—We desire to get your opin- 
ion as to the liability of a bank issuing what is com- 
monly known as a “duplicate deposit slip.” 

I am enclosing herewith a specimen of the ordi- 
nary form, showing a credit or deposit by John Smith 
in this bank, May 29, 1912, for $10, marked duplicate. 

Assuming that Smith goes to A and issues a check 
on this account for $10 and A cashes it, which would 
exhaust the credit; subsequently Smith meets B and 
shows him this slip and asks him to cash it for him, 
which B does. The question is can B hold this bank 
liable and compel payment of the $10? 

This practice is common with bankers and we 
would very much like to know the law on the point. 


A deposit slip, such as you enclose, duplicate of 
which is handed the depositor, is in the nature of 
evidence that the amount has been received as a de- 
posit by the bank at the time stated. It is not itself 
a. binding obligation or promise of the bank to pay 
the amount, like a negotiable certificate of deposit, 
by virtue of which the bank promises to pay the 
holder the amount stated. 

In the case stated by you a duplicate deposit slip 
showing deposit of $10 currency is issued on May 29. 
The depositor checks against it and his check is 
cashed by A. Thereafter he meets B and obtains the 
cash on the deposit slip from B. In such a case I 
do not see how B can hold the bank liable for the 
$10. If the check to A has been paid there is of 
course no further debt of the bank to its depositor, 
but even if it has not been paid I do not see how B 
has any claim against the bank. All that the de- 
positor has transferred to him is an evidence that he 
deposited on a certain date $10 with the bank. It is 
merely an evidence of a deposit the same as a pass 
book and I do not think its delivery to B would con- 
stitute an assignment of the deposit which would be 
binding on the bank even though the check to A had 
not been presented at the time B notified the bank 
that he had paid for and taken an assignment of the 
deposit slip. 


CHECK ON BLANK FORM OF ANOTHER BANK. 


Payment by substituted drawee is legal but un- 
safe. 


From New Jersey.—Should a bank pay checks 
drawn against it on forms bearing name. of another 
institution with the latter erased and the name of 
drawee bank written in by maker or other person? 


It is legal, but somewhat unsafe, for a bank to 
pay a check drawn on the check form of another 
bank, with name substituted as drawee. If, for ex- 
ample, a man has an account in two banks and draws 
a check on ene which he afterwards stops payment 
of, and the holder thereupon commits forgery by 
changing the name of the drawee, the substituted 
drawee might be deceived into paying the forged 
check. 
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gust, 1912, pertaining to the work of the. Pro- 
tective Department: 


WANTED. 


On July 26, 1912, Wong Bing Kong, a Chinese jan- 
itor in a Hanford, California, bank (N. M.) stole a sack 
containing $5,950. He was arrested the following day 
and made a confession implicating Sue Ching alias 
Ching, as his accomplice. In his confession Wong 
Bing Kong said he gave Sue Ching one-half the 
money stolen, He agreed to reveal the hiding place of 
the half retained by him, but subsequently failed to 
do so. 

On July 29, 1912, Sue Ching wrote a letter from 
Salt Lake City to friends of the imprisoned man, 
asking for information in regard to the disposition of 
the case. He used the name Ching Kee. An investi- 
gation at Salt Lake City conducted by our Detective 
Agents in behalf of the defrauded bank showed that 
Ching Kee did not remain but one day in Salt Lake 
City. 

Ching Kee is now being sought by our detective 
agents while Wong Bing Kong has been held to an- 
swer for trial on a charge of grand larceny. Sue 
Ching’s description is as follows: age, 45 years; height, 
5 ft. 5 in.; weight, 125 lbs.; black hair, a little bald; 
brown eyes; slim, long face; mole on upper left lip, 
very noticeable; stutters ‘slightly when speaking; 
walks slightly stooped, dresses in American clothes 
and generally wears a blue serge suit. Probably has 
in his possession certificate of residence issued to Sue 
Ching at Bakersfield, California, eighteen years ago. 

Banks on the Pacific Coast in the United States, 
Mexico and British Columbia should be on the watch 
for this man as he may attempt to send exchange to 
China or drafts or money orders to Hanford to aid 
Wong Bing Kong. 


Ts following is a report for the month of Au- 


William Bauer is wanted for forgery committed 
on a bank (M) at Los Angeles, Cal., July 19, 1912. 
Bauer’s description is as follows: 26 years old, 5 ft. 
1014 in, in height, 160 pounds in weight, medium com- 
plexion, medium dark hair, grayish blue eyes, thick 
lips. He is quite a good talker and if one looks into 
his eyes he becomes nervous and hesitates or stutters 
slightly. When last seen Bauer wore a new sailor 
straw hat, size 7, soft white silk collar, silk shirt and 
new tan suit and black oxfords; carried two medium 
sized tan suit cases, Bauer is thought to be in San 
Francisco at the present time. This party is being 
sought by our detective agents for the American 
Bankers Association and the California Bankers As- 
sociation, 


Charles A. Dime, a real estate dealer formerly 
employed in San Francisco, Cal., by the real estate 
firm of J. W. Wright & Co., it is alleged has been 
forging the name of J. W. Wright & Co. to checks and 
passing the same on merchants in San Francisco and 
its vicinity. He generally made the checks payable 
to himself but sometimes to hotel proprietors and 
sometimes uses the names “T. A. Johnson” and “J, A. 
Johnson.” 

Dime is described as follows: American, age 22 
years, 140 lbs., weight, 5 ft. 7 in, in height, slender 
build, black hair, dark brown eyes, dark sallow com- 
plexion, smooth shaven. When last seen he wore a 
black derby hat, and dark suit. He lives with his 
mother at 141014 Geary street. 

A specimen of Dime’s handwriting is given below. 


A bank (M) in Chicago, Ill., was recently defraud- 


ed by means of a forged cashier’s check by it is 
alleged, Sidney Earl Jenkins, 18 years of age, whose 
home is in Pittsburgh, and where he returned after 
securing the money. He also succeeded in cashing a 
check to which he had forged his employer’s endorse- 
ment. 


D. E. Harvey, who operated against merchants 
in Fort Smith, Ark., has been identified as D. M. 
Gray, wanted in connection with forgeries perpe- 
trated against a bank (M) in Parsons, Kan. Har- 
vey, under the name of Eldridge Markham and his 
accomplice W. C. Smith, were reported in the August, 
1912 Journal on page 113. Harvey has also used the 
name of G. W. Wilson and F. N. Kelly. A specimen 
cof the forger’s handwriting is given below. 


Albert Scott is wanted by a bank (M) at Balti- 
more, Md., for forgery. He is charged with forging 
checks and giving them to Joseph Waters and 
Thomas Donahue to cash at the bank for him. The 
arrest of Waters and Donahue is reported elsewhere 
in this Journal. 
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Scott is described as being 30 years of age, 5 ft. 
S$ 1-4 in. tall, weighing 119 lbs., medium build, blue 
eyes, dark chestnut hair, smooth face, mole on left 
cheek, scar left side of forehead, mole right of right 
eye, blue dot between thumb and index finger of left 
hand, right shoulder higher than the left, has rather 
long legs, when last seen wore a light suit, straw 
hat and black shoes, speaks with a German accent. 


4 young man about 24 years of age, using the 
name of Charles J. Weathers, is reported by a bank- 
ing house (M) at Boston, Mass., as passing worthless 
drafts at hotels in Western cities. 


We are in receipt of information from a hotel in 
Duluth, Minn., that a man representing himself to be 
A. G. Blackburn, has been passing worthless and 
forged checks in that city. Blackburn is an expert 
advertising solicitor and is described as follows: 
About 50 years of age, weighs 170 lbs., height, 5 ft. 
10 in.; smooth shaven, cheeks slightly sunken and 
puffs under eyes; dark hair streaked with gray; 
cigarette fiend; drinks a good deal and hengs around 
bars. He is accompanied by his wife and registers 
as “A. G. Blackburn and wife, San Francisco.” Be- 
low are given specimens of his handwriting. 


CPS. 
Sockbur® 


A bank (M) at Minneapolis, Minn., reports hav- 
ing received several forged checks which have been 
passed at hotels in Buffalo, N. Y. These checks are 
made payable to Henry W. Fitch and are drawn on 
a form used by the Shelvin-Mathieu Lumber Com- 
pany. Spooner, Minn. The blank checks were stolen 
from the office of a lithographing company of Min- 
neapolis. 

A man giving the name of A. W. Crane recently 
passed a forged cashier’s check on a membership 
bank at Minneapolis, Minn. The check in question 
was drawn on a Colorado bank and the name of the 
cashier of that bank forged. Specimens of Crane’s 
handwriting are shown below. 


Posing as a representative of the Ford Motor 
Car Company, a party using the names of Louis J. 
Sattler, L. B. Strang, Teddy J. Mocn, Lloyd L. War- 
ner and other aliases, is passing bogus checks in 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. He is described as being between 21 and 25 
vears of age, about 5 feet 8 inches tall and weigh- 
ing about 140 pounds, has light complexion and hair. 
Is rather talkative and drives an automobile which 
he uses to aid him in his operations. 


A party representing himself as George H. Ehret 
is wanted at Albany, N. Y., for passing a bogus 
check drawn on a bank (M) in New York City. This 
party is described as being a young man about 5 ft. 
§ in. tall, weighing about 150 lbs., has a very swarthy 
complexion, smooth shaven, dark eyes and black hair 
inclined to curl. 

Fritz Frost, 30 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches in 
height, weighing about 155 pounds, having dark brown 
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hair, large brown eyes, brown mustache, thin sharp 
features and poorly dressed, is reported by a bank 
(M) of Bridgehampton, N. Y., as being wanted on a 
charge of forgery against an individual. He is a 
farmhand by occupation and stole blank checks from 
a book belonging to his employer, a customer of the 
bank in question. 


ROME H. HICKMAN. 


Rome H. Hickman, aged 30 years, 6 ft. tall, weigh- 
ing 250 lbs., stout build, blue or gray eyes, dark hair, 
florid complexion, smooth shaven, is badly wanted 
by a bank (M) at Princeton, Mo., for forgery. His 
photograph is reproduced above. 


ALEX. DIMITROFF. 
The above reproduction is a good likeness of 
Alex. Dimitroff, alias Ryder, who is wanted by a 
bank (M) at Miles City. Mont., for forgery. Dimi- 
troff is about 28 years of age, 5 ft. 9 or 10 in, tall 
and weighs about 165 lbs. He has dark hair and 
eyes, round face, with a small black scar on left 
side of chin. He is a Bulgarian. 


J. Bernard Lambert is the name used by a party 
passing a bogus certified check for $50 drawn on a 


bank (M) at Troy, N. Y. He succeeded in cashing 
the check at a bank (N M) in Syracuse, N, Y., and at- 
tempted to pass a second check at another bank (M) 
in the same city. Lambert represented himself as 
in the employ of the Burns National Detective Agen- 
cy and uses a card reading “B. D. Agency, J. Bernard 
Lambert, 2nd Assistant Investigator.” Lambert is 
described as being about 253 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in height, 140 lbs. in weight, dark complexion, dark 
hair, smooth face, crooked eyes, wore a snuff colored 
suit, straw sailor hat, and carried two tan grips. 
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H. M. ELDREDGE. 


H. M. Eldredge, whose photograph is reproduced 
above, is being sought by our detective agents for 
forgeries perpetrated on a bank (M) in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A description of this operator and specimen 
of his handwriting appeared in the August, 1912, is- 
sue of the Journal, page 113. 

Members should be on the lookout for a party 
passing bogus $20 checks drawn on a bank (M) at 
llion, N. Y. The checks passed so far all bear the 
same number, 67. This operator has succeeded in 
putting out several checks in cities and towns along 
the Hudson River. These checks purported to be 
signed by Charles Lutz and were made payable to 
Henry Bahnsen or bearer. 


A bank (M) in New York City reports that a 
party using the name of H. C. Woods is passing bogus 
drafts drawn on the Randa Hat Company, wholesale 
millinery, New York City. The checks are being 
cashed at hotels in the South. <A_ specimen of 
Wood's handwriting is given below. 


Harvey Hornberger, 30 years of age, 6 ft. tall, 
weighing 185 pounds, black hair and eyes, heavy 
jawed, wears eye-glasses, and when last seen wore 
a new blue serge suit, maker, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, and tan shoes Tuttle make, is wanted at Re- 
novo, Pa., for forgery, perpetrated on a customer of 
a bank (M). Hornberger is a lumberman and claims 
Dornsife, Pa., as his residence, 


A young man using the name of “Fred Tice” is 
reported by a bank (M) at Ulster, Pa., as passing 
forged checks. This party, posing as a farm hand 
hires cut for a few days and then passes checks to 
which he forges the name of his employer. They are 
bungling forgeries and none have been accepted at 
any bank as yet. Tice is described as about 25 
vears of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, weighing 150 Ibs., 
sandy reddish complexion, dark eyes, reddish hair, 
tattoo marks on both arms. 


\gain a bank member has been defrauded by 
means of stolen checks. In this case the party used 
the name of F. L. Miller and he succeeded in cashing 


Wilmanns Brothers Co., litho- 
Wis., drawn on a bank (M) in 
Milwaukee, and cashed by a number of merchants 
and business houses in that city, and paid by the 
bank before it became known that the checks were 
bogus. 

F. L. Miller, whose signature appears below, is 
described as follows: 32 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. in 
height, 165 lbs. in weight, slender build, sallow com- 
plexion and black hair. 

His accomplice, who is known by the name of 
Allen, is described as 32 years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, weighing 145 lbs., slender build with brown 
hair 


eleven checks of the 
graphers, Milwaukee, 


a number 
been 


men also have 
checks which have 


It is said that these 
of Illinois Steel Co. pay 
stolen. 


J. F. HAMILTON. 

The above is said to be an excellent likeness of 
J. F. Hamilton, also known as John Hamilton, and 
more familiarly as ‘Tobe’ Hamilton, regarding whom 
an article appeared on page 115 of the August, 1912, 
A. B. A. Journal. Hamilton, when he does work, 
which is very seldom, has been employed as a travel- 
ing salesman, but he spends most of his time around 
pool and gambling rooms in the cities he visits. 

He is described as 34 years of age, 5 ft. 9 1-2 in. 
in height, of slender build, and weighs 140 Ibs. He has 
black hair, black eyes, and dark complexion, and 
is usually smooth shaven. He is stoop shouldered, 
and bends forward when walking; is an inveterate 
cigarette smoker and dresses flashily. 

It is rumored that he recently has been in Mon- 
treal, Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and any 
information regarding him would be appreciated by 
the Pittsburgh office of our detective agents, who hold 
a warrant charging forgery. 


There are evidently some swindlers of a large 
calibre operating on the Pacific Coast. Certain par- 
ties representing themselves as interested in a mining 
deal endeavored to negotiate four checks at a Los 
Angeles bank through a depositor totaling $350,000, 
which purported to be drawn by Chapelle & Com- 
pany, and certified by Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

The checks and certifications were forgeries as 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company has no account of 
this name. Other parties by the names of Caldwell 
end L. M. Mitchell are mentioned by the Los Angeles 
banks as appearing on the checks. One attempt was 
made on August 13th to negotiate the checks, and 
another on August 28th, at a neighboring bank 
through a depositor. 
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H. H. McCORD. 


H. H. McCord, described as being about 42 years 
of age, 6 ft. 2 in. tall, weighing about 212 lbs., having 
mixed gray hair and beard, a photograph of whom is 
reproduced above, is reported by a bank at El Paso, 
Texas, as having cenducted a suburban lot swindle 
there, forging the names of owners and notaries to 
deeds. 


The following arrests and court actions are not 
included in the statistics as reported, since they do 
not directly affect members of the Association. Their 
publication together with other data being a pre- 
cautionary measure. 


Horace E. Anderson and Anton A. Aggerbeck, to- 
gether with a woman companion, were arrested in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by City Detectives Richardson, Wills 
and Freeborn on August 24, 1912. From blank checks 
found in their possession they were readily identified 
as the criminals who have, for the past month or 
six weeks, been passing drafts of a Willston, North 
Dakota, bank on “The City National Bank of 
Chicago,” and have operated, although without de- 
frauding any membership banks, in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. They were positively identified by -three of 
their Pittsburgh victims that had cashed some of 
the fraudulent checks and will be prosecuted in 
Pittsburgh, and after serving any sentence meted out 
to them, will be turned over to the authorities of 
other cities having charges pending against them. 

It is believed that one of the criminals is a 
former employee of a Minneapolis lithographing con- 
cern, where the drafts were ordered. The drafts used 
by these criminals were misprints, they being printed 
to read: “City National Bank” instead of “National 
City Bank.” The criminals, however, had a large 
supply of blank checks and drafts on banks and 
firms in Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, Ohio, Gary, Ind, 


’ 


ANTON A. AGGERBECK. 


Hammondsport, N. Y., Appleton, Wis., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., Wilkes-Barre and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

They are believed to be the same men that also 
have been passing fraudulent pay checks of the 
National Woodenware Co., of Hill City, Minn. They 
have caused the names of Henry W. Fitch, E. L. 
Wilber, S. J. Franklin, and others, and are subjects 
of the Bulletin of the Illinois Bankers Association 
issued under date of August 21. 

Anton A. Aggerbeck is described as being 32 years 
of age 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighing 159 lbs., medium build, 
dark chestnut hair, dark blue eyes, sallow com- 
plexion, Bertillon: H.G.T., 1.72.4; O.A., 1.77.0; T.K., 
89.4; H.L., 19.8; H.W., 15.5; R.EB., 6.9; L.F., 26.5; 
L.M.F., 11.2; L.L.F., 8.7; L.F.A., 46.2; has scar under 
left eyebrow and scar on left cheek; mole on right 
temple. 


HORACE E. ANDERSON. 

Horace E. Anderson, alias Harold Anderson, is 
described as being 22 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, 
weighing 159 lbs., slender build, dark chestnut hair, 
brown eyes, sallow complexion. Bertillon: H.G.T., 
1.77.0; O.A., 1.81.0; T.K., 92.7; H.L., 20:4; H.W., 15.9; 
R.E., 6.2; L.F., 26.5; L.M.F., 11.7; LLF., 8.9; L.P.A., 
47.5; has sear on left eyebrow; scar over right eye- 
brow. 

Every effort should be made by bank members to 
have pictures of these two men identified and de- 
tainers lodged against them. 


Walter Bernhard, alias Richard Fleischhaker, was 
arrested at Los Angeles, Cal., November 4, 1912, after 
he had presented a forged letter of recommendation 
on a letterhead of a New York banking house (M), 
using it to assist in the cashing of bogus checks. 


C. A. Berry, alias E. A. Brown, alias C. E. 
Martin, reported on page 764 of the June, 1912, 
Journal, was arrested July 8 at Lexington, Ky. He 
is wanted at that place on complaint of a merchant, 


who charges him with passing bogus checks, 


James C. Edwards, alias Carl A. Craig, reported 
on page 502 ct the February, 1912, Journal, was 
arrested in Ohio during February, 1912. He was 
charged with traud by ind.viduals by means of 
Logus checks. 


William Lodtman, whose photograph and mode of 
operation are shown in the Journal of July, 1910, 
page 18, was arrested in Chicago on August 7, 1912, 
Yor defrauding stores by bogus and forged checks. He 
is held for the Grand Jury under bonds of $2,500 on 
each of two counts. His method has been to show 
torged letters of credit. Journal, July, 1912, 
page 34, 


See 
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J. S. McCain, 
preys upon hotels, 
at Jersey City, N. J. 
page 226. 


a worthless check operator, who 
was arrested October 21, 1911, 
See October, 1911, Journal, 


Representing himself as a member of the Masonic 
Order, a party, using the name W. R. Primm, has 
been passing bogus checks on Masons in Western 
States. The checks are drawn on a bank (M) at 
Belvidere, N. J., and those which have been received 
at the bank in question thus far are for $36.50, $36 63 
and $35.86. The operator is using a printed check 
with the following inscription: “The Diamond Cord- 
age Co., Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Retailers of Bind- 
ing Twine, Rope, Belting and Cable.” These checks 
also have a printed signature, ‘The Diamond Cordage 
Co.,” and a written signature ‘“M. N. Mack.” There 
is no such concern at Belvidere. 

W. R. Parker, believed to be 
arrest at Perry, Okla. 


Primm, is under 


Charged with forgery, Grant Wilson, described on 
page 162 of the September, 1911, Journal, was ar- 
rested at San Francisco, Cal. August 30, 1911, 


Pettus Keltner, whose description and record of 
crime appeared in the December, 1911, Journal, page 
379, has been returned to Doniphan, Mo., after finish- 
ing an indeterminate sentence in the Colorado Peni- 
tentiary, as arranged at the time of his arrest by our 
detective agents, and on June 24, he was sentenced 
to the Missouri State Penitentiary for his crime 
against the Doniphan Bank (M). His arrest was 
included in the November 1911, statistics, published 
in the December, 1911, Journal, page 379. He was 
removed by court action as shown in the February, 
1912, Journal, page 501. 


ARRESTED. 

Charles Adams was arrested by our detective 
agents at a bank (M) in Chicago. Ill., on August 27, 
1912, after he had attempted to cash a forged check. 
He was turned over to the local police and the follow- 
ing day was held under bail pending action of the 
September Grand Jury. 

Adams is described as follows: age, 30 years; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 160 pounds; smooth 
shaven; dark hair and complexion; gray eyes; has a 
large prominent nose. Is a bartender by occupation. 


H. A. ALLISON. 


A criminal, reported on page 111 of the August, 
1912, Journal as using the name of C. A. Boyce, J. 
Burson, A. A. Bain and others, and as operating with 
forged cashier’s checks of the First National Bank 
of Silverton, Texas, drawn on the National Reserve 


Bank of New York, after leaving a trail of victims 
consisting .-mostly of hotelkeepers and newspaper 
proprietors in Illinois, Missisippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
succeeded in defrauding a second membership bank, 
this time in Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Pittsburgh office of our detective agents was 
advised on August 12, 1912, that the criminal had be- 
gun to operate in their territory. They immediately 
sent warning notices to all Pittsburgh banks which 
were distributed through the medium of the Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House Association on the morning of 
August 13th, with the result that less than an hour 
afterwards, our detective agents were able to place the 
criminal under arrest with the assistance of a Pitts- 
burgh city detective, through the alertness of cashier 
Johnston of the Lincoln National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
who had showed the notice, as soon as received to 
one of their depositors, a hotel proprietor, to whoin 
the criminal had presented one of the checks a half 
hour before. 

Our detective agents found hundreds of the bank 
eashier’s checks described in the August Journal in 
possession of the criminal, as well as rubber stamps 
and other paraphernalia. Our detective agents identi- 
fied him as an old criminal, who under the name of 
H. A. Allison, is mentioned on page 237 of the Decem- 
ber, 1909, and on page 306 of the January, 1910, Jour- 
nals, where also a picture of him appears. He had 
evidently been released only a short time from the 
Jefferson City, Mo. Penitentiary, to which institution 
he had been sentenced to a term of three years in 
April, iSiv. 

On being confronted with the volume of evidence 
against him he made a complete confession, admitted 
his identity, and was taken to Wheeling, where he has 
promised to plead guilty to the charge against him. 
After the Wheeling authorities get through with him, 
he will be taken to Vidalia, Ga., to stand trial for 
having defrauded a membership bank there, after 
which a number of other charges by individuals, still 
pending against him, may be placed. 

Allison’s description follows: Age 51 years, heignt 
5 ft. 314 in., weight 140 lbs., medium build, light ches-- 
nut hair, blue eyes, medium dark complexion, sandy 
mustache. Bertillon: H.G.T. 1.61.0; O.A., 1.63.0; T.K. 
Ek. Ex, 19.9; W., 167: 633 
bridge of nose. 

Picture and description of Allison are published 
with request that other identifications be made and 
warrants lodged with the Wheeling, W. Va., author- 
ities. 


Frank Bernstein, who was implicated in a set of 
forgeries against bank members in New York City 
and vicinity, perpetrated under the direction of Jacob 
Luban, with the assistance of Esther Haiken, alias 
Ona Con, alias Sadie Levin, alias Anna Cahn, alias 
Anna Cohen, was arrested May 15, 1912, in Brooklyn, 
N.. ¥, 


Otto Burtis, alias B. H. Macon, reported in the 
November, 1911, Journal, page 311, was arrested at 
Yerington, Nev., December, 1911. He was wanted az 
Bluffton, Ind., for obtaining money on a worthless 


draft from a bank (M) of that place. 


J. L. Clemens, wanted by a bank (M) at Birming- 
ham, Ala., for forgery was arrested by the Pensacola, 
Fla., authorities at that place, on the request of our 


detective agents, on August 7, 1912. He has been 


returned to Birmingham for trial. 


C. E. Darden was arrested July 27, 1912, at 
Grandview, Wash., at the instigation of our detective 
agents, on suspicion of being connected with the 
attempted holdup of a bank (M) at that place. He 
was lodged in the North Yakima jail. 
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O. W. Deckard, alias O. L. Register, alias O. L. 
Murray, bogus check operator, described sin Journals, 
September, 1911, page 159; October, 1911, page 225 
and November, 1911, page 314, arrested September 
16, 1911, was dropped from the November, 1911, await- 
ing trial list in error. Deckard will receive the 
attention of the authorities at Mead, Kansas, after 
satisfying the charges against him at Columbus, 
Texas, where he now awaits trial. 


CLAUDE LEE CURRAN. 


On July 9, 1912, a bank (M) at Norwood, Ohio, 
complained that they had been defrauded by means 
of a bogus check by one Claude Lee Curran, whose 
photograph is reproduced above. Our detective agents 
were immediately notified and started an investigation. 
Curran and his wife were traced through various 
states in the Northwest and he was arrested at 
Portland, Ore., July 27. On July 28 Curran escaped 
from jail together with three other prisoners, and on 
July 29 he was re-arrested at Vancouver, Wash. On 
August 9 he was returned to Norwood, Ohio, for 
trial. See August, 1912, Journal, page 116. 

Curran’s description is as follows: 23 years of 
age, 5 ft. 75% in. tall, weighs 160 lbs., muscular build, 
brown hair, blue eyes, medium complexion; has scar 
on left thumb and index finger; small scar at root of 
nose; brown mole at left corner of mouth. 


Thomas Donahue, wanted by a bank (M) at Bal- 
timore, Md., on a charge of attempted forgery, was 
arrested in that city June 18, 1912, by an officer of 
the bank. He is out,on $1,000 bail awaiting trial. 


On page 33 of July, 1912, issue of the Journal, 
will be found an article regarding one Homer Duff, 
wanted for defrauding a membership bank in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. The criminal using this name was 
arrested by a Pittsburgh representative of our de- 
tective agents in Charleston, W. Va., on August 9, 
and he was identified as Arthur Fletcher, a farmer 
of Jackson County, W. Va., who had used the name 
of Homer Duff, besides a half dozen more in his 
criminal transactions. 

At the time he first came to our notice he had 
swindled four Huntington, W. Va., banks out of 
amounts of $40 and $50 each. He came to grief when 
he tried the same scheme in Charleston, where last 
month he defrauded seven membership banks in the 
same manner. Our detective agents were able to 
obtain a better description of him this time, and 
after a number of days’ work succeeded in locating 
and apprehending him. He has since been positively 
identified by officials and employees of most of the 
membership banks he defrauded in Huntington and 
Charleston and has been partially identified by others. 
He has also been partially identified by a former 
employee of a member in Walton, W. Va., whom he 
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defrauded out of $150 by means of a note to which 
the endorsements were forged. 

Fletcher’s scheme was to open an account with 
a check on some out of town bank for $100, $125 or 
$150, and ask to be permitted to draw to the extent 
of $40 or $50 against the account just opened. Per- 
mission to do so was granted in most instances on 
the strength of endorsements of depositors of the 
bank in question on his paper, which, however, later 
proved to be forgeries. 

At a partial preliminary hearing given Fletcher 
on August 17, much damaging evidence was placed 
against him, and he is being held under $1,000 bail, 
his hearing having been continued until August 30. 
A number of additional warrants will be served on 
Fletcher and there is little doubt but that he will 
be convicted and put out of the way for considerable 
time. Much credit for the arrest of Fletcher is due 
to the assistance rendered our detective agents by 
Constable D. W. Cunningham of Charleston, W. Va. 


Richard F. Frawley, alias F. A. Mohler, allas 
F. A. Christy, alias Harvey C. Pullman, alias F. A 
Condron, alias O. S. Boville, etc., a general hotel beat, 
was arrested at Bridgeport, Conn., October 5, 1911, 
and returned to New Orleans, La., where he was 
wanted in connection with a fraud against a local 
bank (M). 


Jacob Foy Guthrie, alias Patrick Foley, alias 
John Beall, alias Jacob Foy, was arrested at Chicago, 
Ill., July 8, at the instigation of an officer of a bank 
(M) of that city, that had been defrauded by means 
of forgeries perpetrated by this party. This party 
was reported on page 761, June, 1912, Journal. 


James A. Hill, alias James Woods, alias John A. 
Butler, alias William N. Thompson, alias A. Z. 
Ward, alias Warren F. Porter, alias Warren A. Pow- 
ell, was arrested at Ukiah, Cal., by the sheriff of that 
place at the request of our detective agents on July 
28, 1912. 

An article regarding this criminal under some of 
these names, and a tracing of his handwriting, ap- 
peared on page 110 of the August, 1912, Journal. His 
mode of operation is also described there. Since 
then, having met with refusal to have his checks 
cashed at two banks, he changed his method and re- 
sorted to sending telegrams to country banks pur- 
porting to be signed by cashiers of San Francisco 
banks, requesting the cashier of the country bank to 
eash draft of James A. Hill (using different names 
in different telegrams) and waive identification. 

He was successful in several instances, but on 
July 22, 1912, when he sent a telegram along these 
lines to Ukiah, the telegraph operator became sus- 
picious, notified his manager, and in turn the San 
Francisco office of our detective agents was notified, 
with the result that they notified the sheriff at Ukiah, 
who arrested Hill when he called at the bank. The 
California Bankers Association co-operated with our 
detective agents in the above matter. 


Benjamin Hobgood, alias Walter W. Wilson, a 
forger with a criminal history, who operated against 
a bank (M) at Rochester, N. Y., was arrested in San 
Francisco, Cal. in October, 1911. 

Hobgood is 31 years of age, about 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, and weighs about 170 pounds, has ruddy 
complexion, black hair and brown eyes. Is thorough- 
ly familiar wih police work and is an expert in the 
Bertillon system. See Jorunal, October, 1911, 
page 228 


Mortimer Horowitz, wanted on a charge of forg- 
ery preferred by a bank (M) in New York City, was 


arrested July 27, 1912, by our detective agents, as- 
sisted by a New York City detective. 
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L. M. Hunter, alias J. Colby Harrington, alias 
John C. H. Huntington of Alliance, Ohio, whose ex- 
ploits received considerable attention in previous is- 
sues of the Journal, was returned to Beaver Falls, 
Pa., from Lynchburg, Va., April, 1912, to face a 
charge of false pretense against a bank (M) of that 
place. Journals, February and June, 1911, pages 474 
and 7438, and May, 1912, page 696. 


W. T. Lane, charged with having obtained a sum 
of money from a bank (M) at Burlington, Ia. by 
means of a bogus check, was arrested July 1, 1912, 
at Wichita, Kansas. He was returned to Emporia, 
Kansas. Lane is described as being 35 years of age, 
5 ft. 6 in.~tall, weighing 165 pounds, has smooth face, 
slightly lame, apparently one leg a trifle shorter than 
the other, two prominent gold teeth and his chin ap- 
pears to be a little twisted. See August, 1912, Jour- 
nal, page 111, 


On August 5, 1912, a bank (M) at Cleveland, O., 
complained of being defrauded through numerous 
check forgeries by one Joseph F. Leslie. Our detec- 
tive agents were notified and immediately started 
an investigation, arrested Leslie at Wooster, Ohio, 
on August 7. August 8 Leslie was returned to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, pleaded guilty and was held to await the 
action of the grand jury in September. 


J. J. MeGovern was arrested a second time Aug- 
ust 1, 1912, upon information obtained ky our detec- 
tive agents for forging a check on a bank (M) at 
Los Angeles, Cal. He was bound over and held 
under $2,500 bond to answer to this charge before 
the Superior Court of the State, Journal August, 
1912, page 116. The California Bankers Association 
is interested in this case with the American Bankers 
Association, 


JACOB LUBAN. 


Jacob Luban, who was arrested May 15, 1912, 
on a forgery charge preferred by a New York City 
bank (M) and discharged, was again arrested on 
August 12, 1912, in connection with a forgery charge 
on complaint of a bank (M) in Newark, N. J. Jacob 
Luban is an old offender whose photograph is re- 
produced above. He is described as being 33 years 
of age; 5 ft. 1014 in. tall, weighs 194 lbs., medium 
stout build, black mixed with gray hair, brown eyes, 
fair complexion. Bertillon, HGT., 1.78.5; O.A., 1.83_L; 
TK., 10:5; 16.6+-; KR. 7.0: 
28.6; M.F., 12.4; L.L.F., 9.5; L.F.A., 47.5; scar above 
first joint right index finger; scar above inner left 
eyebrow. 


Byron G. Magoon, wanted for forgery by mem- 
ber banks at St. Helen, Ore., and Grants Pass, Ore., 


was arrested at the request of our detective agents 
at Woodburn, Ore., August 17, 1912, while he was 
attempting to cash a worthless draft on a Woodburn 
bank (M). He was taken to Grants Pass to answer 
for his earlier operation there. Magoon is described 
as follows: 56 years of age, looks younger; is 5 ft. 
7 in. in height, medium complexion, brown hair, uses 
intoxicants and smokes cigars; wears an Elk button. 
The Oregon Bankers Association is interested in this 
case with the American Bankers Association. 


MORRIS LUBAN. 


Morris Luban, whose photograph is reproduced 
above, was arrested August 12, 1912, at Newark, N. J., 
on complaint of a bank (M) of that place, charged 
with forgery and uttering. Morris Luban is described 
as being about 30 years of age, 5 ft. 8% in. tall, 
weighs 135 lbs., medium build, dark chestnut hair, 
brown eyes, pale complexion. Bertillon: HGT:, 1.75.0; 
O.A., 1.76.0; TK., .94.1; H.L., 19.2; H.W., 15.3; R.E., 6.4; 
L.F., 26.5; L.M.-F., 11.2; L.L.F., 9—; F.A., 46.2—; has 
two scars above right wrist and pit scars on face. 


Cc. E. Mitchell was reported by a bank (M) in 
New York City as passing bogus cashier’s checks 
in Monroe, La. He was arrested July 26, 1912, at 
Alexandria, La., and returned to the scene of his 
operations for trial. 


Chief of Police.George H. Bodecker of Birming- 
ham, Ala., advises that on August 24, 1912, E. M. 
Morris, charged with passing a forged draft on a 
bank (M) at that place, was arrested at Pensacola, 
Fla., on his instructions. 

Morris is about 50 years old, 5 ft. 7 or 8 in. tall, 
weighs about 150 lbs., has smooth full face, ruddy 
complexion, wore a gray suit and straw hat; has 
a Shriner’s pin; also wears a 33rd degree Masonic 
charm on watch chain and carries a very thin solid 
gold Waltham watch. 


Jacon HerbertsNyman, known also as J. H. Ny- 
mon and J. H. Hyman, who disappeared from Los 
Angeles, Cal., following the forgery on a bank (M) 
was arrested March 7, 1912, at Oakland, Cal. See 
Journal March, 1912, page 561. 


William J. Renk, alias Charles Baker, alias Ar- 
thur H. Frank, alias Jerry C. Price, etc., whose pic- 
ture, description, etc., were published in the August, 
1912, Journal, page 113, will be returned to Buffalo, 
N. Y., to stand trial on a charge of passing a bogus 
cashier’s check on a customer of a bank (M) there. 
He is wanted in several other cities, including Scran- 
ton, Pa., where a bank (M) suffered loss through 
the operations of this criminal. Reported in last 
month’s issue, but not counted in statistics, 
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Frank Rolleyson, alias Frank Reed, alias Frank 
Roland, reported on page 32 of the July 1912 issue 
of the Journal, was arrested at St. Louis, Mo., July 
30, by our detective agents and returned to Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for trial on a charge of forgery perpe- 
trated against a bank (M) at that place. 


HOMER PARKS, 


Complaint was made early in August to our de- 
tective agents by a membership bank in Charleston, 
W. Va., that they had just discovered that the en- 
dorsement on a note for $80, discounted by them for 
an oil well tool dresser named Homer Parks, whose 
picture appears herewith, had proved to be forged. 

Steps were immediately taken to locate Parks, 
and he was arrested by a Cleveland, O., representa- 
tive of our detective agents in Johnstown, O., on 
August 27, 1912, and placed in the Newark, O., jail, 
later turned over to an officer from Charleston, W. Va. 

Description of Parks is: 32 years of age, 160 Ibs., 
in weight, smooth shaven, one defective eye; 5 ft. 10 
in. in height, light brown hair, dresses fairly good and 
in appearance looks like a mechanic. 


Cc. R. Rogers, alias Marsh Rogers, alias H. B. 
Rogers, alias W. L. Jessup, wanted for forgeries per- 
petrated on banks (Ms.) in Georgia at Cordele and 
Eastman, is reported as arrested at Covington, Ky., 
August, 1912. He is confined in jail there and ar- 
rangements are being made to return him to Georgia. 
Journal, July, 1912, page 30. 


W. P. Salisbury, wanted for a forgery perpetrated 
on a bank (M) at Concordia, Kan., was arrested 
August, 1912, at Cheyenne, Wyo., under the name of 
William S. Jorring on a criminal charge. Efforts 
are being made by our detective agents to return 
this man to Concordia to stand trial for his alleged 
offense against the member of the Association at that 
place. 


» 
T. B. Sawey, alias J. B. Sawey, alias John Thomas 


O’Brien, alias F. J. O’Neil, who defrauded a bank 
(M) in Jersey City, N. J., and many individuals in 
that State, was arrested August 18, 1912, for viola- 
tion of parole and returned to the New Jersey Re- 
formatory, Rahway, N. J. Our detective agents have 
taken steps to have Sawey brought to trial for the 
attempt above mentioned against a member of this 
Association. August, 1912, Journal, page 112. 


Herbert E. Schreiber, alias Herman Sauer, alias 
John Stroh. who attempted to defraud a bank (M) 
at Denver, Col., by opening an account with worthless 
checks, was arrested in that city by our detective 


agents on August 2, 1912, upon receipt of informa- 
tion from the bank that he was in Denver. 


A. Spangle, wanted by a bank (M) at Nowata, 
Okla., in connection with the selling of mortgaged 
property, was apprehended through the efforts of 
our detective agents, on April 19, 1912, at Claremont, 
Cal. See Journal, May, 1912, page 694. 


A. Spangle, who defrauded a membership bank 
of Nowata, Okla., out of $425 by means of a fraudu- 
lent mortgage, was traced by our detective agents to 
Marysville, and Susanville, Cal., where a representa- 
tive of the San Francisco office of our detective 
agents found him working on a ranch under the name 
of L. O. Haly, on July 25.. With the assistance of 
the local sheriff, the criminil was placed under ar- 
rest and he shortly afterwards admitted his identity. 
Arrangements were immediately made to take him 
back to Oklahoma to stand trial for his crime, Jour- 
nal, May, 1912, page 694. 


Ernest Thompson, regarding whom an article ap- 
peared in the February, 1912, A. B. A. Journal, and 
who defrauded a membership bank of Springfield, 
Mo., was finally traced to Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
was located by a representative of the Pittsburgh 
office of our detective agents while working in a 
hotel as a waiter. With the assistance of Buffalo 
city detectives, he was placed under arrest in Buf- 
falo on August 26, and will be taken to Springfield, 
Mo., to stand trial. 


Joseph Waters, charged by a bank (M) at Balti- 
more, Md., with forgery, was arrested in that city 
June 18, 1912, and has been released on $1,000 bail, 
pending trial. 


A bank (M) in Chicago, Ill, complained on July 
22, 1912, that they had been defrauded by means of 
a forged endorsement on pay checks of the James A. 
Brady Foundry Company, in that city. This check 
and others had been secured by S. A. Wiggins, Jr., 
an employee of that company, on July 25, 1912. Wig- 
gins was located and arrested at his mother’s house, 
No. 5539 Jackson avenue, Chicago, by our detective 
agents, assisted by a local officer. Wiggins had 
cashed approximately $950 worth of these checks, 
which were cashed among tradesmen and others. It 
was also learned that he was wanted on other charges. 
He is held pending trial, having been indicted. 


Our detective agents were advised by a bank (M) 
in Boston, Mass., that they had been defrauded by 
means of forged checks amounting to $450. Subse- 
quently an investigation was made by our detective 
agents, resulting in their obtaining a full and signed 
confession from a young man named Paul Victor 
Zimmerman, who was in the employ of one of the 
depositors of the bank member, The member, througn 
our detective agents, caused the arrest of the forger 
and he was bound over for $3,000 until the Septemebr 


term of the court. 


REMOVED. 
Claude Lee Curran, reported arrested on page 116. 
of the August, 1912, Journal, escaped from jail at 
Portland, Ore., July 28, 1912. 


A. Spangle, whose first and second arrests are 
reported elsewhere in this, issue, after his apprehen- 
sion, was trusted by the local sheriff with enough 
liberty to transact business, and escaped. A bank 
(M) at Nowata, Okla., is interested in his recapture. 
Journal, May, 1912, page 694. 
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CASES REMOVED BY COURT ACTION. 


O. B. Anderson, alias Olaf Olson, alias Oscar 
Johnson, alias O. Bromlie, pleaded guilty to two 
counts of forgery at Portland, Ore., and was sentenced 
to serve a term of two to ten years in each case in 
the Oregon State Penitentiary. The investigation con- 
ducted by our detective agents which resulted in the 
arrest and conviction of this party was made in the 
interest of the Oregon Bankers Association as well 
as the American Bankers Association. See Journals 
July, 1912, page 32 and August, 1912, page 116, 


Frank Bernstein, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
was conwicted of forgery at Brooklyn, N. Y., and on 
June 21, 1912, was sentenced to serve two years and 
ten months in Sing Sing Prison. 


Cc. E. Darden, who was arrested on suspicion of 
being connected with an attempted hold-up of a bank 
(M) at Grandview, Washington, was released from 
custody August 6, because of insufficient evidence. 


Richard Frawley, whose arrest is reported else- 
where in this issue, was convicted at New Orleans, 
La., for being implicated in a forgery on a local bank 
(M), and on November 17, 1911, was sentenced to 
serve nine months in the Parish Prison. 


James Hill, who used numerous aliases, men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue of the Journal, pleaded 
guilty to forgery in the Superior Court at Ukiah, Cal., 
on July 29, 1912, and was sentenced by Judge J. Q. 
White to serve five years in the State Penitentiary at 
San Quentin, Cal. See Journal, August, 1912, page 110. 


Benjamin F. Hobgood, whose arrest is reported in 
enother column in this issue, was convicted at San 
rrancisco, Cal., December 19, 1911, and sentenced to 


Owing to lack of space “Awaiting Trial” 


is not published in this issue. 


a term of four years in San Quentin State Peniten- 
tiary. 


L. M. Hunter, whose arrest is reported elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal, on April 27, 1912, at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., was sentenced to serve 1 year in 
the workhouse. He pleaded guilty to a charge of 
fraud on a bank (M) of that place. 


W. T. Lane, alias Nat. Cabel, alias Norman Hart, 
alias J. Simon, alias John R. Clarke, alias Lee F. 
Blaire, a bogus check operator, whose arrest is re- 
corded elsewhere in this Journal, was returned to 
Emporia, Kansas, where he was convicted of de- 
frauding a bank (M) at that place, and on July 8, 1912, 
received a sentence of 1 year to 10 years. Journal, 
August, 1912, page 111. 


Harry Lechler, whose arrest was reported on page 
766 of the June, 1912, Journal, at St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 17, 1912, and was given a six months’ suspended 
sentence. He stole a check from a former employer, 
and after committing forgery attempted to pass it 
at a bank (M) in that city. 


Elliott C. Smith, arrested February 16, 1912, by 
our detective agents, upon complaint of a bank (M) 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., was convicted of forgery, and on 
March 18, 1912, was sentenced to serve 11 months 
and 29 days in the Blackwell’s Island Penitentiary. 
Journal, March, 1912, page 560. 


W. M. Waterbury, arrested June 22, 1912, by our 
detective agents at the request of a bank (M) in New 
York City, was sentenced on August 2, 1912, to serve 
not less than two years and not more than three 
vears in Sing Sing Prison. See Journal of July, 
1912, page 36. 


It will appear 


in the next issue, 
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Orleans, 


GEORGE 


Salt Lake City Convention 


EDUCATION DOMINANT WITHOUT ANY SORT 
OF SUBSTITUTION OR IMITATION. 


Distinguished Speakers Discuss Timely Topics— 
Symposium on the Numerical Transit System— 
Constitutional Amendments Recognizing Country 
Bankers in a New Correspondence Chapter and 
Establishing a System of Post-Graduate Study— 


Settlement of the Fellowship Controversy. 


HE keynote of the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Banking was Educa- 
tion—education genuine and orthodox—edu- 


T 


cation without any sort of substitution or imitation 


whatsoever. Sociability was served as a sauce and 
not as a roast, and politics was compartively incon- 
spicuous. 

The convention was fortunate in its distinguished 
speakers. The list included President David Starr 
Jordan of the Leland Stanford Jr., University, Hon. 
Duncan McKinley and James K. Lynch of San Fran- 
cisco, and Judges Colburn and King of Salt Lake 
City. The addresses of these eminent gentlemen 
will appear in subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the special train- 
load of delegates from the East was late in arriving, 
President Raymond B. Cox called the convention to 
order on time, Wednesday morning, August 21, in 
the spacious ballroom of the Hotel Utah. 

The invocation was made by the Rev. Francis 
B. Short as follows: “Our Heavenly Father, we 
assemble with thankful hearts. Thou hast given us 


health and talents, and the opportunity for their in- 
vestment. Thou hast also laid upon us grave re- 
sponsibilities. We are under bond to Thee and 
debtors to all men. Teach us how to improve our 
opportunities in such a manner and to such a degree 
ot intensity as shall be productive of glory to Thy 
name and good to mankind. Teach us how we may 
wisely and fully invest all the powers with which 
Thou hast entrusted us, Give us the genius of getting 
and teach us that distributing is better than accumu- 
lating. Show us how it is that men become poor by 
mere getting and how they become rich by wisely 
bestowing. May we remember that the earth and the 
fullness thereof is Thine. That unto Thee we are ac- 
countable for our every transaction and that one day 
we must render unto Thee an account of our steward- 
ship. May we strive not only to be honest but may 
we also strive to be and to become spiritually minded, 
sympathetically concerned about humankind and 
vitally identified with the spirit of Him who loved 
us and gave himself to us. May Thy blessing rest 
upon this gathering to the end that it may the 
more perfectly realize the nobility of life and service. 
Grant unto this body of men the wisdom that cometh 
from above. May they be entrusted and guided by 
Thee. Save us from the sins of indifference and in- 
activity. Pardon us all our sins against Thee and 
b ‘ng us finally to our Heavenly Home. We ask in 
the name of Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


Addresses of Welcome. 


Notwithstanding the fact that signs of “Welcome 
A. I, B.” were everywhere in evidence, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that elaborate electric decorations had 
been arranged for the occasion, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the matchless sunshine and ozone of 
the intermountain empire were inspiring, official wel- 
comes of exceptional interest and cordiality were 
forthcoming. 
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Governor William Spry, on behalf of the State of 
Utah, said: “We have sought your presence and 
your companionship, in order that you may get closer 
to us and that in getting closer to us you may learn 
to know us better, and so like us better. I know 
that if the people of this state had their way, they 
would like to have you remain with us always, be- 
cause we believe in you, we believe that you belong 
to the class of a citizenship of this country that are 
doing things, that are making history, that are co- 
operating with your fellowmen to establish a perma- 
nency in this Union of ours that is so necessary and 
se much,.to be desired, and we are seeking after your 
class of men and women to join with us and work 
shoulder to shoulder with us out here in Utah in the 
development of the wonderful resources and in plac- 
ing those resources properly before the people of the 
United States. We are glad that you came among us 
in order that you might know the beautiful climate 
that we have, particularly those of you who may have 
come from California and other places that are ex- 
ploited so much on account of their climate. We 
want you to see our beautiful city. We want you 
t see our farms. We want you to know the produc- 
tiveness of our soils. We want you to see our su- 
perior breeds of cattle. We want you to know some- 
thing about our mines and their wonderful products. 
We want you to know among other things that we 
have the largest copper mines in the world in opera- 
tion to-day. We want you to know of our mountains 
of iron and coal. We want you to know that we 
have more coal here in the State of Utah—yes—that 
we have more coal in one of the counties of Utah 
than is to be found in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We want you to know these things. We have 
not been sounding our praises nearly as much as we 
ought to have sounded them in the past, and because 
of that we are glad that you come among us in order 
that you may know with us the splendid things that 
we have to place at the command of the people of 
the United States. I know that you will enjoy your- 
selves while you are here because I know the class 
of men who have been planning for your entertain- 
ment, and I know them to be a class of men that 
never undertake to do things but what they do them 
well; and I want to assure you here and now of an 
enjoyable time, and I feel that I would be safe in 
saying that when you leave here you will regret that 
your sessions have come to a close, and that it is not 
possible for you to remain longer. I repeat, we are 
glad you came. Stay with us as long as it is pos- 
sible for you to remain, and after you leave, see to 
it that whenever the opportunity presents itself that 
you return again to us so that we may renew the 
friendships and enjoy the acquaintanceships that have 
been formed during this session. I again repeat that 
we are more than glad to see you and we offer you 
the welcome that is only confined to the borders of 
this wonderful State of ours, and we bid you Godspeed 
in your work of this convention.” 

Mayor Samuel C. Park, on behalf of Salt Lake 
City, spoke as follows: “I am thoroughly in accord 
with the modern idea of conventions. All of the 
great movements of this age have been inaugurated 
and pushed to successful conclusions, or well toward 
it, through agencies of this character. This work of 


yours is particularly timely, for no question is of 
greater importance to the civilized world than the 
means and mechanism of exchange. Volumes have 
been written upon this subject and these questions 
have been solved satisfactorily in some countries, but 
the wants, needs and necessities of each country differ 
from those of others, even though it be only in a 
small degree. Therefore, the system employed in one 
country very likely does not satisfy the exigencies 
existing in any other country. This problem has 
long vexed the most astute minds in the fields of 
finance and, knowing that this is an age for the young 
man, I am constrained to believe that your work will 
have large influence in the final adjustment and 
settlement of our financial system. Through your 
hands and those whom you represent passes the life 
blood of the nation. You hold its arteries within 
your grasp and upon you and upon the systems for 
which you are sponsors depend the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. In the West we are brought 
to realize the necessity for these things more keenly 
than are our brethren of the East, for here, in a 
comparatively sparsely settled portion of the United 
States, exist opportunities for the creation and ac- 
cumulation of wealth dependent only upon the means 
at hand for development. The capital of our local 
institutions and financiers is drawn upon to such a 
degree that it is easily apparent that our great need 
for development is more capital and easier and 
quicker means for realizing upon our securities. Of 
necessity, young ventures and enterprises are not re- 
garded as the most suitable of securities and, con- 
sequently, our financial institutions have to act within 
more conservative lines and carry heavier cash re- 
serves than is ordinarily required where business has 
settled down to practically unvarying custom. It is 
not my intention to discourse particularly upon this 
subject, but to say to you that we are glad to have 
you come among us, and we hope during your sojourn 
here some of you, at least, may be brought to realize 
just what the West needs and, knowing at the same 
time that this State is a producer of wealth to the 
extent of over $175,000,000 per year, you may devise 
some means to assist us and our sister states in 
producing and marketing the great treasures within 
our borders. We have watched things change from 
when the farmer brought his produce to market and 
exchanged it directly for the manufactured products, 
tools, and utensils necessary for his family and him- 
self on the farm; we have watched the march of 
commerce, the advent of modern systems and the en- 
largement of these systems, but we are confronted 
here with a condition where large capital is required 
for the development of our coal measures, our iron 
deposits, our water and irrigation systems and kin- 
dred enterprises until we feel the restraint placed 
upon our development through lack of easily convert- 
ible securities and an elastic medium of exchange. 
It ‘is with the hope that your labors here will give 
birth to new thought along these lines that I have 
said that I welcome you with great satisfaction. 


“So much for your labors. 
adage about all 
repeat it here. 
tion 


You all know the 
work and no play, so I need not 
Your colleagues of the local institu- 
in their solicitude for your entertainment have 
not overlooked the attractions of this city and its 
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vicinity, and I want you to realize the particular dif- 
ference between this city and all the others which 
you may have visited or heard of. Here we have 
uniformly wide streets running at right angles to each 
other with streams of water flowing down either side 
of them. We are nestled away in a recess of the 
mountains which protects us from the harsh blasts of 
Winter and brings us in close proximity to the 
perennial snows in the Summer, making our nights 
cool and invigorating, as you will observe. The 
elevation at this spot is slightly over 4,200 feet above 
sea level. You can look to the east or west of us 
and see the ridges of the Wasatch and Oquirrh ranges 
of mountains rising from 2,000 to 6,000 feet higher 
that the elevation of the city. We are supplied with 
water from the everlasting snows in these mountains 
piped directly from the canons to the homes of the 
people. We have miles of pavements, sewers and 
street car systems and are eagerly building more as 
fast as the seasons will permit. To the north of us 
three or four miles are wonderful thermal springs; 
to the west of us is the Great Salt Lake, an attrac- 
tion unsurpassed in the world; a little to the south- 
west are the great copper ore deposits at Bingham, 
the first place I believe where copper ore has been 
mined in open cuts and loaded ‘with steam shovels; 
nearly at Garfield we have one of the largest copper 
smelters in the world, and south of us seven or eight 
miles are still more smelters for various kinds of 
ores, and the valley is threaded by a river supplying 
eanals with water for our great irrigation systems. 
The intermediate country is full of farms and gar- 
fens which supply not only the local markets, but ex- 
rort large quantities as well. Still further to the 
south at Eureka we have a great gold and silver 
camp; to the east in Park City, easily reached by rail- 
road, some of the oldest silver and lead producing 
properties in the West. Dotted here and there among 
the mountains, all within easy access, there are lakes 
and streams teeming with trout and tempting for 
the lovers of nature and outdoor sports. This valley 
is the middle one of a series of three, each of which 
resembles the others in character and enterprise. 
While these valleys in the northern part of the State 
include our most thickly settled portion, there still 
is room for thousands more even in Salt Lake City 
and the immediate vicinity, not to mention the vast 
expanses of farm lands and arable tracts still avail- 
able and within the reach of those of moderate means. 
So you see your colleagues of the local chapter, while 
denied the opportunities of contact with the large 
streams of finance and business with which many of 
you are so familiar, are blessed with surroundings 
and opportunities which are rare, indeed, and impos- 
sible in most places.” 

W. S. McCornick, “the grand old man,” on be- 
half of the local bankers, said: “After the cordial and 
eloquent greetings to you by Governor Spry in behalf 
of our State, and of Mayor Park for Salt Lake City, 
there seems mighty little left for the banker to offer 
unless it is the freedom of his vaults, and the only 
thing in these that you might really take interest 
in is the records of overdrafts and past due notes. 
Speaking earnestly, however, it is an honor, as well 
as a sincere pleasure, to he chosen, by the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking to ex- 
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tend its welcome to members of other chapters as- 
sembling here for the purpose of exchanging views 
on topics of mutual interest. This includes the ex- 
tending of personal acquaintances among members, 
to our joint benefit and pleasure I feel sure. 

“While in no wise belittling the value of addresses 
carefully prepared and profoundly touching our gen- 
eral interest, I sometimes question if more is not 
really gained to us, after all, by personal contact with 
each other—the touch of man with man—the unex- 
pected utterance of one mind dropping unconsciously 
its seed of thought upon another, where it takes root 
and fructifies later. 

“When I first entered the banking field, such a 
gathering as this was undreamed of. Now we are 
here by the hundreds, and hold our sessions annu- 
ally. While in the last analysis, perhaps, business 
is transacted along the same broad lines as of old 
(involving fundamentally the exchange of honest 
values and mutually reciprocal services) so many 
methods of saving time by new ways have been in- 
troduced that the doing of the same old thing wears 
an aspect so new as to be hardly recognizable. The 
obliteration of space by rapid transit and the elim- 
ination of time by means of telegraph and telephone, 
have made changes really appalling in their extent 
and usefulness to all lines of business activity. 

“Not only this, but the value of organization and 
periodical gatherings, has not appealed to us alone. 
It has become the tendency of the times, and the 
progress that marks are combined efforts in con- 
vention assemblages as bankers, is no less observable 
in all other important vocations of life. As we all 
know more of banking generally and of each others’ 
methods, than we did formerly, so, by organizations 
and the dissemination of the specialized wisdom of 
those engaged in other pursuits, their knowledge too 
is widened. The effect of this is not alone the pos- 
session of a broader knowledge by every being in all 
the civilized world of the world’s needs and ambi- 
tions, but the result is vastly more important since 
it demonstrates the dependency of each of life’s mani- 
fold activities upon each other. It gives to every 
person a fairer and truer perspective of the dependent 
relations each pursuit, or industry, bears to all other 
pursuits or industries, whose only reason for exist- 
ence is the service and blessing of mankind they are 
capable of performing. 


“These gatherings, whose purpose is to promote 
the special welfare of the particular interests it is 
our object to advance, are invaluable as a means of 
extending and strengthening our social relations; and 
the social relation is the foundation of all advance- 
ment. If we treat you as well as we want to, if our 
citizens extend to you those considerations and cour- 
tesies they owe it to their own credit to accord so 
distinguished a body of visitors as compose this con- 
vention of the American Institute of Banking, I am 
sanguine your impressions of our city and surround- 
ings will not be unfriendly; and, as you return to 
your widely dispersed homes, these impressions will 
find expression in a diffusion all over our nation, of a 
better feeling toward the West,.because of your better 
knowledge of our people and their aspirations. You 
cannot think more highly of us than we think of you. 
It is the sincere wish of the local chapter, in whose 
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behalf I extend this welcome, that the coming years 
may fill your minds with as kindly thoughts of us, 
as our hearts are assuredly filled with good wishes 
for your prosperity, for your safe conduct home, and 
for your realization of all the noble aspirations that 
mark the active currents of your lives, as they mark 
the unconscious currents of the lives of all God’s 
creatures.” 

Carroll Pierce, chairman of the Institute execu- 
tive council, responded to the foregoing addresses of 
welcome as follows: “On behalf of the American 
Institute of Banking, Governor Spry, we desire to 
thank you from the bottom of our hearts for the 
sincere and warm greeting which you have extended 
us. Those of us who have traveled across the desert 
from the East and those of us who have come from 
the West have never in our opinion been more im- 
pressed with the hospitality of any city that we 
have visited than that which we find in Salt Lake 
City. We have read that the hospitality of the 
people of Salt Lake City is one peculiar to their own 
people. We, I am sure, will appreciate your having 
brought us here. We will profit by reason of our 
coming, and we will go back to our homes with most 
pleasant recollections of the entertainment which has 
been provided. It is a source of inspiration to us all 
that we have found within your borders such riches 
as here exist. We did not for one moment conceive 
that the State of Utah possessed the boundless 
wealth which here exists. It is always an education 
to we boys who spend our lives behind the counters 
to have the opportunity of visiting such spots as the 
State of Utah possesses. 

“To you, Mayor Park, on behalf of the convention 
delegates assembled, we desire to thank you for the 
most masterful address which you delivered. From 
the source of information standpoint it has told us 
of your city, of its broad streets, running at right 
angles, of its beautiful buildings, of its parks, your 
extensive street car systems, and everything which 
will show us that your city is up-to-date and modern 
in all respects, 


“And gentlemen, before concluding my remarks 
on behalf of the Institute, we especially appreciate 
the address of welcome tendered us by Mr. McCor- 
nick. Ten or eleven years ago, Mr. McCornick, when 
the American Institute of Banking was first founded, 
little did we dream that men ‘of your ability, men of 
your standing in the community, would take time 
from your business cares to come down to welcome 
a lot of boys whom some people at that time said 
were out on a pleasure jaunt. It was the desire of 
those few people who founded the American Institute 
of Banking to raise the standard of the banking 
business, and having raised the standard of the bank- 
ing business it necessarily followed that the standard 
of the banking men themselves would be raised. 

“We appreciate from the bottom of our hearts the 
sincere welerme which you have extended. We know 
that we will profit by it. We will leave your city 
with regret, and we hope that as you continue down 
the journey of life that you will be left with all which 
tends to happiness and contentment.” 

A pleasant incident of the opening session was 
the presentation of a beautiful gavel to President 
Raymond B. Cox by the Salt Late chapter. When 
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Mr. Cox called the convention to order he discovered 
that his gavel was missing. Then followed the pres- 
entation of a new gavel made of walnut and suitably 
engraved. Q. B. Kelly of Salt Lake made the pres- 
entation speech. “This gavel,” said he, “has some 
historic merit and something of local interest. The 
head of this gavel was made from a piece of walnut 
which served as a table from 1847 to 1857, and was 
transferred across the plains by an ox team, and still 
did service as a table until it was made into the head 
of this gavel. The handle of this gavel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was made also of walnut, a walnut tree which 
was planted in this city by the late President Brig- 
ham Young. And with that I assure you that there 
will be no disputing your authority.” 


Greetings of the American Bankers Association. 


President Cox expressed particular regret that 
Col. Frederick E. Farnsworth, General Secretary of 
the American Bankers Association, was unable to at- 
tend the present convention of the institute. Mr. 
Cox explained that this is the first Institute con- 
vention that Col. Farnsworth has missed since he 
became an officer of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and expressed his profound appreciation, of- 
ficially and personally, of Col. Farnsworth’s interest 
in the Institute and its work. The following letter 
was received with marked demonstration of cordiality: 


August 10, 1912. 
Mr. Raymond B. Cox, 
President American Institute of Banking, 
Care of Fourth National Bank, 

. New York City. 

My dear Mr. Cox—I regret more than I can tell you 
that it will not be possible for me to attend the con- 
vention of the American Institute of Banking at Salt 
Lake City, August 21-23. I have attended all of 
them since 1907, including that year, and no fea- 
ture of my work in connection with this great or- 
ganization has given me greater pleasure than that 
of being present at your annual meetings and asso- 
ciating with the bright, energetic, able and represen- 
tative young men of the banking fraternity of the 
country. As you know, I have always asserted that 
my judgment, based upon my experience in connection 
with the various state conventions as well as the 
annual conventions of this association, which affords 
me an opportunity to observe the methods of handling 
such affairs, is that the American Institute of Banking 
excels; that their sessions are businesslike; that the 
delegates are prompt in attending meetings, and do 
not let anything interfere with their presence to all 
business sessions of your body. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Institute is ad- 
vancing; that you are increasing in membership, and 
in your chapters, and interest in your work. It is 
important also that the Institute realizes more and 
more that systematic educational work should be 
paramount. This is in line with the policy outlined 
by the founders of your organization. 

I glory in your success, and can assure you that 
the only thing that prevents me from being with you 
at this convention is its nearness to the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association and 
the utter impossibility of my leaving New York at 
this time. 

I congratulate you on the success of your ad- 
ministration and am sure that your convention at 
Salt Lake City will be a success and that the hospit- 
able people of the Metropolis of the Great Western 
Plains will in a full measure uphold their reputa- 
tion and that you will all have the best kind of a 
time. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, 

FRED. E. FARNSWORTH, General Secretary. 
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Address of the President. 


In his address as President of the Institute, Mr. 
Cox spoke as follows: 


It is not the purpose that this shall be a de- 
tailed account of all that has transpired in the 
Institute during the past year, but to inform this 
convention of the progress of the association, to 
present those matters which demand the attention of 
this body as a national organization, and to offer such 
comments and criticisms as are prompted by the ob- 
servations and experiences of its retiring President. 


Through a good fortune which came to me solely 
because of my work in the Institute I have in the 
occupancy of my position been able to keep in the 
closest touch with the affairs of the Institute, having 
personally visited twenty-one chapters and consulted 
almost daily with the educational director. As a 
result of this close observation I can declare with 
intimate knowledge that the Institute is an institu- 
tion of study, that its members as a body are or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of their own edification, 
and that they are conscientiously devoted to their 
purpose. 


I must admit, however, that they occasionally 
permit the introduction of diverting influences. The 
most serious problem which has confronted the pres- 
ent administration has been the growing popularity 
of public theatrical performances under the joint 
auspices of chapters and professional promoters, and 
I present for the consideration of this convention the 
declaration that such performances are in violation of 
the spirit and letter of our constitution and are detri- 
mental to the purpose for which we are organized. I 
trust that every delegate in attendance at this con- 
vention will return to his chapter with the conviction 
that the complete success of his chapter’s efforts de- 
pends upon strict adherence to its avowed purpose, so 
that my successor will never hear as I have so often 
this year the expression “Educational Features,” in- 
sinuating as it does that it is but a part of a general 
plan. Members of the Institute may wonder why 
their officers dwell so continually on this point. It 
is because these officers in their varied experience 
have learned so well that on that policy and on that 
only will the Institute or any of its chapters succeed. 

In my personal visits as in my correspondence 
and contributions to the press I have endeavored to 
present the Institute as an organization of national 
scope and influence, giving to the members an inti- 
mate knowledge of its affairs. In this effort there 
were two objects. The first being to encourage the 
individual chapter member with a broader interest 
in his activities that he may realize his identity with 
a national movement which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the development of the country. In the 
furtherance of this effort I would suggest that officers 
of each chapter should keep themselves and their 
associates well informed on the affairs of the Insti- 
tute at large. In the second object of this effort, 
which was to encourage a stricter adherence to the 
prescribed courses of study, I was surprised to find 
how many chapter officers were evidently not 
familiar with the courses, and what the Institute 
could do to help them in their local work. In order 
to determine how’ systematically the prescribed 
courses of the Institute were being followed a letter 
was sent to the President of each chapter asking 
certain questions relating to their educational work. 
Only 43 replies were received, and, of these, 35 
chapters stated that they were using the lectures 
prepared under the direction of the Executive Council. 
During the past year the study course has been re- 
vised, some lectures being entirely rewritten at con- 
siderable expense by authorities so that this course 
to-day is by far the best compilation of thought for 
this purpose in existence. The plan of the course can- 
not be criticized by the casual Institute student be- 
cause it is the result not of one mind but of many, 
observing what was best for the individual chapters 
not through the experiments of one year but of ten 
years. Furthermore since banking is a national prob- 
lem the principles of which are the same on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific coast, it is necessary if 


we are to be a power in developing the nation’s 
banking, that all our students should study the sub- 
ject along similar lines. In behalf then of their own 
best interest and of this much desired harmony I urge 
the chapter officers that in planning their courses to 
first seek the advice of the Educational Director of 
the Institute. 

The success of any effort depends upon definite- 
ness. There must be a clear conception of the pur- 
pose, with a vision not clouded by the shadows of 
subsidiary opportunities. We must have but a single 
purpose in view with a nationally systematic definite- 
ness and direction in its execution. It is a great 
satisfaction that we are so rapidly approaching this 
condition. While not all of the chapters are operat- 
ing in perfect harmony with prescribed methods yet 
the large majority are, and accordingly the hardest 
part of the fight has been won. The most pleasing 
proof of this is the rapidly increasing number of 
Institute graduates. In August, 1911, the Educational 
Director reported 309 graduates; today, one year 
later, he can report 489, an increase of 180, which fact 
is not to be taken as an indication of the success 
of this administration but of the immediately previous 
ones. This increasing number of graduates, signify- 
ing as it does the growing appreciation of the distinc- 
tion, demonstrates in another manner the wisdom of 
the policy which has been pursued. It has been held 
by some in the past that the prepared courses were 
too elementary, which detracted accordingly from the 
value of the Institute certificate. The officers of the 
Institute have always claimed, and the fact has been 
especially emphasized during the past year, that we 
must first inspire ambition and then train our mem- 
bers to be students, giving them only the funda- 
mentals, that we.must progress by definite stages. 
As the first goal the Institute certificate was pro- 
posed. It was never claimed that the possession 
of this certificate would signify that the holder was 
a master of finance or a finished banker. lt was in- 
tended that the certificate holders should be recog- 
nized as young men of ambition and energy with the 
ability to study and think for themselves and with 
such a knowledge of the fundamental principles tnat 
the more advanced problems of finance could be 
easily understood. It is for young men of this type 
that bankers seek to act as their immediate succes- 
sors, and in the past few years they have learned to 
look among the ranks of Institute graduates. During 
the past year I have discussed the Institute at either 
conventions or personal visits with the most promi- 
nent bankers in practically every city in the country. 
It has been a matter of great pride to hear their 
commendation of the Institute and that they recog- 
nized in an Institute graduate a young man for 
special consideration because he had thus demon- 
strated his ambition, energy, persistency, and ability 
to think. 

Now that the prescribed courses of the Institute, 
which were prepared to provide elementary education 
for the majority rather than academic education for 
the few, are thoroughly established with the value of 
the Institute certificate extensively recognized, it is 
time that an advanced course of study be provided for 
that rapidly increasing number of Institute gradu- 
ates. It is not enough that the Institute should 
merely provide the bank man with the facilities tor 
learning the fundamental principles and methods of 
his profession; it should be prepared to lead him into 
the most advanced thought and intricate problems, 
The day should not be far distant when the best 
bankers and highest financial authorities in the 
country will be products of the Institute. It has 
taken many years to prepare the course of study 
which is now prescribed as the foundation; it may 
take as many more years to satisfactorily arrange 
this advnced course, but the initial effort has been 
made by a committee of Institute graduates appointed 
to consider the matter and make a report thereon to 
this convention. After a whole year of constant 
thought and arduous labor on the part of each mem- 
ber of this committee, particularly faithful and active 
among whom was its very able chairman, a report 
outlining in detail a complete system of advanced 
study and its operation, has been prepared and will 
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be presented to this convention at a subsequent ses- 
sion. This is the most important matter which has 
come before the Institute since it became a self- 
governing body, and I beg that it receive your most 
serious consideration to be followed by your active 
co-operation in introducing it among the chapters. 

With the introduction of this post-graduate plan 
and with the perfection of the prepared lectures in 
the elementary course the Institute is equipped to 
completely serve its function in the various cities of 
the country. But is this the end? ‘Is this organiza- 
tion entitled to be called the American Institute of 
Banking when it serves only the bankers of the 
cities and larger towns? It must be remembered that 
the nation’s real banker—he who finances the pro- 
duction of the nation’s resources—does not sit in the 
shadow of a stock exchange. It must also be remem- 
bered that the proportion in numbers is probably one 
hundred to one in favor of the interior banker. It 
is evident that not until the Institute is actively 
engaged in the higher development of these that the 
organization is in the fullest sense the American 
Institute of Banking. This matter has been before the 
Educational Director for several years, and as a re- 
sult of his genius and untiring efforts in this direc- 
tion the Institute is at last prepared to extend its 
usefulness into all spheres of banking, and it is now 
incumbent that this should be done. Few members 
of the Institute know that we have this highly de- 
veloped system of correspondence instruction and that 
it is proving highly successful. There are already 
several hundred correspondence students, but there 
should be many thousands. In this, however, the 
facilities of the Institute do not permit of much ex- 
tension. It is only through the rare executive ability 
of the Educational Director and the faithfulness of 
his staff that the necessary detail and routine is 
transacted. I would recommend that the prepared 
lectures and outlines for advanced study be incor- 
porated and that a committee of Institute graduates 
be appointed to arrange a method of finances for 
their more extensive usefulness. In the extension of 
this phase of the Institute work the members of the 
Executive Council could well be more active. At 
present they seem to render no particular service 
except attending Council meetings at the conventions, 
for which their expenses are paid. 

Any consideration of national problems would not 
be complete without some comment on the Bulletin. 
That it is a success is due entirely to the efforts of 
the Educational Director, for he does not receive, as 
he should, support from the individual members of 
the Institute. In our enormous body of students there 
are thousands who have original ideas and the ability 
to express them, and it should be a part of the work 
of each chapter to see that this talent is. cultivated 
and displayed. Criticism may also be well made on 
the general character of the chaptergrams. One of 
the chief advantages which was to be derived from 
combining the Bulletin of the Institute with the 
Journal of the American Bankers’ Association was the 
opportunity which we would then have of keeping 
before the bank officers of each city the work which 
was being done by their local chapter. These chapter- 
grams come before the eves of at least 40,000 bank 
officers and 15,000 bank clerks, but the authors seem 
to have lost sight of this fact, and they also appear 
to have forgotten that their chapters should be 
judged from the published reports of its proceedings 
and activities. Chaptergrams that contain nothing 
but accounts of social affairs reflect no great credit 
on the body which contributes them, nor do they tend 
to solicit a hearty indorsement of the senior bankers 
upon whose support the success of every chapter 
depends. Every public appearance of a chapter, be 
it in print or otherwise, must be in harmony with 
the principles which it represents, the purposes for 
which it was organized and the character of men who 
compose it. Facetiousness is only permissable when 
it is used to make interesting an account of more 
serious proceedings. If we as individuals ever hope 
to occupy the positions of respect and confidence which 
our seniors now hold, and if we provose that our 
organization shall train our members for this life we 
must remember that hand in hand with this con- 


fidence and respect which we desire is the deportment 
of dignity before the public which we serve. To 
facilitate the administration of various phases of the 
year’s work committees have been appointed to give 
special attention to the development of tasks assigned 
to them. These appointments were made with a 
view to utility and not of patronage. Each com- 
mittee was advised of the ideas which were held 
by the executive officers, and they were requested to 
proceed along these or such lines as they deemed ex- 
pedient. All of these matters are problems of national 
importance and could well be considered at this time, 
but they will be reported in detail by each chairman, 
and I solicit your close attention to their remarks. 
The deliberations of your Executive Council will be 
reported by its chairman, and the statistics of the 
year’s work will be announced by the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

I cannot close without an expression of appre- 
ciation of the hearty support which I have received 
from the various committees and of the co-operation 
which has been offered from so many sources during 
the year. If the work of the past year results in 
any progress of the Institute or extension of its use- 
fulness it is the result not of the efforts of one man 
but of the spirit of co-operation and harmony which 
has prevailed throughout our ranks. 

It has been the custom each year for the President 
in his annual report to pay his personal tribute to 
the Educational Director. I have often thought that 
this was probably perfunctory and considered but one 
of his official duties. I make this confession publicly 
that I may be more sincere in the expressions which 
I feel. As a result of the innumerable visits which 
I have paid to his office, the frequent discussions 
which I have held with him over the affairs of the 
Institute and the close personal contact which I have 
enjoyed, I close my official connection with the Insti- 
tute with a genuine love for the man himself, with 
the highest admiration for his genius and ability, 
and with the consciousness of the debt which the 
Institute owes to him for his conscientious devotion 
to its success and the years which he has sacrificed 
in its behalf. I realize though that he is but a part, 
though a big part, of that movement that has 
brought success to so many ambitious young men in 
the past and which I trust will be the development of 
greater men in greater numbers in the future. 


Executive Council Report. 


The Institute Executive Council submitted the 
following report through Chairman Carroll Pierce: 


The American Institute of Banking is twelve years 
old and contains over twelve thousand chapter mem- 
bers. The arrangement under which members of 
the American Bankers’ Association are constituted 
associate members of the Institute section provides 
necessary revenue and incidental supervision, and the 
amalgamation of the Institute Bulletin and the As- 
sociation Journal has proved to be a mutually satis- 
factory medium of publicity. The cordial relation- 
ship between the officers and employees of both 
organizations are profoundly appreciated. 

The success of chapters in large cities has created 
impression that the Institute is solely a city 
proposition, and correspondence instruction among 
country bankers therefore remains latent through 
lack of publicity and promotion. The advantages of 
personal association among. students outside of 
chapter cities are unattainable except through attend- 
ance at Institute conventions, but the Institute spirit 
may be extended by the association of country 
students in a correspondence chapter of constitu- 
tional standing, and closer relationship thus estab- 
lished between country and city bankers. So far 
as actual acquirement of knowledge is concerned cor- 
respondence study is equal in results to the work done 
in a majority of city chapters and manifestly superior 
to the work done in many such organizations. New 
chapters are desirable in about a dozen sizable cities, 
but wherever it is impossible to maintain substantial 
membership, correspondence instruction seems to be 
more exnedient than chapter association. <A suitable 
correspondence chapter would to a great extent put 
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country students upon an equal and identical footing 
with their city brethren, thus making chapter or- 
ganization universal, and united effort toward the ac- 
complishment of such purpose is recommended. 

Practical experience has demonstrated the fact 
that Institute success depends upon adherence to the 
constitutional objects of (1) educating bankers in 
the theory and practice of banking and such principles 
of law and economics as apply to the banking busi- 
ness, and (2) the establishment and maintenance of 
a recognized standard of banking education by means 
of official examination and the issuance of certificates. 
The standard study course of the Institute as crystal- 
lized by the process of evolution has become recog- 
nized as the universal basis of Institute work. The 
fact should be understood, however, that the purpose 
of the study course thus established is to provide 
elementary education for thousands rather than ad- 
vanced education for hundreds or less, and that grad- 
uation as evidenced by the Institute certificate should 
be regarded as the beginning rather than the end of 
Institute activity. In other words, the Institute study 
course represents educational necessities rather than 
educational luxuries. Such fundamental work, how- 
ever, has so stimulated the spirit of investigation 
that a system of post-graduate study is demanded. 

In the standard study course there is no appar- 
ent need of any radical changes, but some revision 
and reclassification have been found expedient to 
adapt the lesson pamphlets and collateral examina- 
tions alike to chapter and correspondence instruction. 
The first part of the study course thus rearranged 
considers the subjects of “Wealth and Money,” 
“Banks and Banking,’ “Bank Accounting,” ‘Loans 
and Discounts,” “Stocks and Bonds,” ‘Clearing 
Houses,” “Savings Banks,” “Trust Companies” and 
a final examination reviewing the foregoing lessons 
in banking. The second part of the course considers 
commercial law in general and banking law in par- 
ticular, with special reference to negotiable instru- 
ments. The lesson pamphlets pertaining to law cover 
“Laws of Contracts,” “Agency and Trusteeship,” 
“Sales and Bailments,” “Partnerships and Corpora- 
tions,” “Negotiable Instruments and Their Execution,” 
“Transfer of Negotiable Instruments,” “Parties to 
Negotiable Instruments,” “Insolvency and the Bank- 
ruptcy Law,” and a final examination reviewing the 
foregoing lessons in law. 

Experience indicates that average chapters obtain 
the best results by holding weekly meetings of which 
one meeting a month is of general character and 
the others are devoted to study classes. To meet 
such conditions in chapter class work the text-liter- 
ature and collateral exercises contained in each 
pamphlet are designed to occupy three sessions of two 
hours each. Some of the serial lesson pamphlets 
may require less, and some more, than the time sever- 
ally prescribed for class work, but such average time 
must be substantially maintained. In correspondence 
instruction each pamphlet constitutes a single lesson 
which average students should complete in about a 
month. In the judgment of your Executive Council, 
Institute educational work thus arranged combines in 
the superlative degree essentials without superfluities. 

Systematic education the world over consists of 
text-literature or lectures and collateral examinations, 
Text-literature and lectures are educational food. Ex- 
aminations are the process of digestion. The mind 
as well as the body requires exercise, and the student 
who ducks or dodges examination is like the dyspeptic 
who bolts his food or the athlete who side-steps his 
training. Education, however, means more than 
acquirement of knowledge. It means cultivation of 
character. The best results are obtained by mixing 
study with fraternity, but in such mixture fraternity 
tends to predominate. The adage that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy” is too often quoted 
by persons who would let Jack have all play and no 
work. In educational institutions where work and 
play are out of balance it is usually work and not 
play that is short. Either extreme develops one of 
two kinds of men for whom the world has no prac- 
tical use. One is men whose garrets are stuffed with 
musty facts undigested and disarranged. The other 
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is men who consider their own instinct and winsome- 
ness superior to the world as God runs it. Both 
kinds are dwarfs. Neither the high-brow, the glad 
hand, nor the untrained instinct, can alone win suc- 
cess worth while. There must be a blend of mental 
and moral superiority to make full-fledged manhood, 
such as the Institute aims to develop. Institute 
studies furnish abstract knowledge. Chapter admin- 
istration and Institute conventions cultivate worldly 
wisdom. The spirit of fraternity inspires practice of 
the Golden Rule. Such ideals and their realization are 
what make the Institute the invincible organization 
that it is. 

The Institute is to-day conducting active educa- 
tional work in a far larger degree than at any previous 
time during its existence, and the work is being done 
in a splendidly efficient way. During the past year 
an increased number of men have undertaken the 
study courses. It is not possible to give at this 
time the number of students using the Institute 
courses, for the reason that some of the largest 
chapters do not use the Institute pamphlets and other 
chapters only use a few copies for entire classes. 
However, there have been graduated by the Institute 
up to the time of the convening of this convention 501 
men, of whom over one-half have been graduated 
during this fiscal year. The work has, in our opinion, 
been started satisfactorily, and in the next few years 
the results will be amazing from the standpoint of 
Institute graduates. Each year we find the American 
Bankers’ Association becoming more closely allied 
with the Institute. Each year we find ourselves be- 
coming more and more a factor in the banking world, 
and we believe that in time the Institute certificate 
will be an essential in all well-governed banks. 

In concluding this report, we recommend the 
adoption of the plan for a post-graduate course, 
which will later come before the convention under 
the head of reports of committees. 


The Executive Council also reported and recom- 
mended the adoption of an amended form of con- 
stitution which as finally crystallized by the conven- 
is published elsewhere in the proceedings. 

The Executive Council also reported that com- 
paratively few members of the Institute wear pins or 
buttons displaying the official emblem of the Insti- 
tute, and recommended that chapter officers bring 
this matter to the attention of their members. Ar- 
rangements are contemplated for the supply of these 
emblems through the national officers of the Institute. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 


Secretary Andrew C. Dorris submitted the follow- 
ing report for the period beginning with the end of 
the fiscal year 1911 to the end of the fiscal year 
August 21, 1912: “The total number of chapter mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking in 1911 was 
about 11,000; in 1912 is 12,372; showing an increase of 
approximately 1,372. The total number of chapters 
in 1911 was 60; in 1912 75; showing an increase of 
15. The total number of graduates reported at last 
convention was 309. The total number of graduates 
for fiscal year ending August 31, 1912 was 192. Total. 
number of graduates to-day is 501. New chapters 
are 22 in number. They are Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Little Rock, Jacksonville, Honolulu, Moline, 
Topeka, Wichita, Rockland, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Great Falls, Albany, Syracuse, Grand Forks, Dayton, 
Toledo, Wilkes-Barre, Texarkana, Fargo, San An- 
tonio, and Sacramento. Number of chapters which 
have passed out of existence this year are 7. These 
were all chapters of small membership. 

“Among the first duties of the office of Secretary 
he was instructed to assist in the organization of 
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Birmingham and Montgomery chapters. There has 
been quite a considerable number of inquiries rela- 
tive to the Institute and its work from those seeking 
information as to the organization of chapters and 
also as to the correspondence course. There has 
also been a great number of inquiries about the con- 
vention, all of which were either answered from the 
Secretary’s office or referred to the proper parties. 
Before the time limit of thirty days previous to the 
convention, there were handed to me copies in dupli- 
cate of proposed amendments to the constitution, 
which are reproduced in the August Bulletin. Notice 
of submission of these copies was given to the mem- 
bers of the executive council, with the exception of a 
notice of an amended form of constitution, which was 
duly submitted by Mr. Cox.” 

Treasurer C. S. Diether submitted the following 
report of Institute finances for the eleven months 
beginning September 1, 1911, and ending July 31, 
1912: 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand September 1, 1911 
Bulletin subscriptions less exchange 
Institute study course 
Fellowship dues, per capita tax, 
dentals 


$1,717.35 
8,177.53 
3,133.66 
and 


8,613.00 


$23,767.23 


Expenditures. 
Convention and administration 
Salaries and instructors’ fees 
Bulletin and printing 
Traveling expenses of Educational Director 
Postage ($301.26), incidentals ($497.10) 
Rent of general office 
Study course revision 


$20,416.96 
3,350.27 


$23,767.23 


Balance on hand August 1, 1912 


The foregoing reports were all formally accepted. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


Practical Institute Work by Practical Institute Men. 


HE second day of the convention was devoted to 
an Institute Symposium on “The Numerical 
Transit System” and “The Extension and 

Development of the Clearing House System.” Vice- 
President J. W. Bradley presided with dignity and 
precision. The discussion of the numerical system 
was led by O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary of the Clear- 
ing House Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. ‘While I am here representing the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association,’ Mr. Wolfe explained, in 
the way of introduction, “I am also here represent- 
ing the American Institute of Banking. If I have 
anything to say that appeals to you, why kindly take 
it as coming from the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. If I say anything you do not like, consider it 
as coming from an Institute member, and you can 
throw bricks or bouquets just as you please.” Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Wolfe said: 

One of the widest reaching but at the same 
time the simplest co-operative plan that the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association has introduced is the 
Numerical System. It is wide reaching because it 
atfeets every bank in the United States and depends 


for its ultimate success upon their co-operation. It 
is simple because it requires of these banks nothing 
more than a new endorsement stamp and an order 
to their printer. 

The system has been in official existence since 
its approval by the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association in May, 1911. It is sub- 
sequently approved and endorsed by nearly every State 
Association and by the leading clearing houses. At 
Rochester last year, the Institute recognized of- 
ficially, the educational side of the plan, and by reso- 
lution “Recommended that each and every member 
of the Institute familiarize himself with the details 
of the plan and use his very best efforts toward 
putting it into actual operation.” But resolutions, 
endorsements and recommendations will of them- 
selves accomplish little. They must be followed by 
something more definite. 

The work has thus far been delayed for two 
reasons: First, a lack of interest on the part of 
those who ought to be interested, and an absence 
of knowledge where knowledge is essential. We 
have spent considerable time and money to correct 
these two faults, and my purpose here to-day is 
to try to present the subject to you so that not a 
man of you but will leave this room with a precise 
and complete understanding of what the Numerical 
System is and what it is not. 

It is of primary importance that you should 
thoroughly comprehend a few facts about the system 
because, unfortunately, we find that some criticisms 
have developed in unexpected quarters and the 
knockers have done us considerable harm. These 
people are divided into two classes, those who belong 
to the group who always oppose anything new, no 
matter how useful it may be, and this class we can 
pass by because they are never open to argument and 
can do no permanent harm, and their numbers are 
fortunately small. 

The other objections come from just a few of 
the banks who have set up the claim that the use 
of the Numerical System in writing up concentra- 
tion letters interferes with their systems of analysis. 
These people ignore two important facts, namely that 
we don’t ask anybody to use the system where it is 
inconvenient to do so, and secondly that analysis 
systems can be and have been adjusted to suit new 
conditions as you shall see later. At the very worst, 
probably not more than 200 men are interfered with 
in analysis as against thousands who are benefited 
otherwise. But the arguments advanced by some of 
these 200 have held us back considerably because 
many people do not understand the nature of the 
analysis man’s complaint. First let us take a brief 
account of stock and see where we stand. 

I ought to put the best foot first, perhaps, so 
I will say that we have made great progress. Much 
of the credit for this is due to the American Institute 
of Banking and the chapters where they have active 
committees at work. I have definite records of more 
than six thousand banks who are to-day showing 
their number. Then there are others who have 
quietly conformed to the requirements without mak- 
ing any report. I think I am within the facts when 
I say that one bank in every three has taken favor- 
able action. There is no question of the ultimate 
success of our efforts—it is only a matter of time. But 
we are anxious to make it unanimous as soon as 
possible so that we can use our time in other direc- 
tions. The possibilities for good that lie before clear- 
ing houses are without number. You will hear and 
discuss a few of them here to-day, 

The Numerical System is no new thing, and 
most of you are familiar with its details, but I want 
to impress one thing upon you, namely, that the 
numbers have not been assigned at random, but after 
a definite, well-ordered plan that makes them mean 
something. You look at the number on the side of 
a railroad passenger car and it means nothing to you. 
To a railroad man it means much. He can tell of 
what grade the car is, who made it and when, for what 
purpose it is to be used, and over which division it 
is to be run. Or take as another concrete example, 
the system used in numbering houses in our cities. 
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In Philadelphia the number 1622 means the house 
is on the south side of the street between 16th and 
17th streets. It is so with the Numerical System. 
Tell me a transit number and I can always tell you 
within what state the bank is located; usually I can 
give you the name of the town, and often the name 
of the bank. And that without any special effort of 
memory. 

Just a few words as to the reason for this system. 

In more than 90 per cent. of business transac- 
tions requiring final cash settlement, checks and 
drafts are used; less than 10 per cent. are on a 
currency basis. Business is growing, but not so fast 
as is the extension of banking facilities and the use 
of bank checks. This means increased prosperity 
for the banks is the expense of handling these items 
can be kept down. 

The checks on your bank and the drafts you 
draw on your correspondents have a wide circulation. 
Examine the endorsements, and you will find they 
have passed through many hands and have been en- 
tered on several bank records. In each case your 
bank name and address were registered either as 
payer or endorser. Mail matter is handled so care- 
fully and the credit of bank depositors is generally 
so sound, that perhaps but one in every two thousand 
of these records will need to be referred to in case of 
a lost item, and about one in five hundred on account 
of dishonor. A lot of writing you see is thus neces- 
sary, but seldom used. 

To reduce this labor to a minimum (and reduced 
it must be) the Universal Numerical System of the 
American Bankers’ Association was adopted. The 
immediate need that called it forth was the lack of 
uniformity and consequent confliction among the 
many private systems devised by banks in self de- 
fense. 

There had been a demand for several years from 
banks in different parts of the country for the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association to try to evolve a system 
that should be uniform. There were hundreds of 
private numbering systems in use and they were 
conflicting to a degree that made them almost a nuis- 
ance instead of a benefit. The State of Texas in- 
troduced a system of its own and it was feared that 
if other states should follow suit chaos would result. 
At the conference of transit managers which resulted 
in the Numerical System, every section of the country 
except the Pacific Coast was represented, and the 
majority were Institute men. I mention these things 
to show you there was, and is, a strong and pressing 
demand for the system, and it was not by any means 
a “smart aleck” scheme. 

A Boston man came into my office a few days 
ago and told me he thought I would be interested 
to know that he was the first man to suggest the 
Numerical System. I told him I was glad to add his 
name to the list of the Original Originators which 
now numbers about four hundred and thirty-seven, 
the latest previous claimant being a man from 
Michigan. The facts are that the plan of using num- 
bers instead of names has been universal for thou- 
sands of years, indeed, there is a book of Numbers 
in the Bible in which you will find a text about 
like this: “And He commanded Joshua to number 
the tribes of Israel after their names.” 


Under the Universal Numerical System a distinc- 
tive number has been given to every bank, banker 
and trust company in the United States according to 
a definite, simple, well-ordered plan. This number, 
consisting of a prefix designating city or state 
and an affix denoting the individual bank, is placed 
at the right of the title on the face of the check, and 
at the lower left-hand corner of drafts near the name 
of the paying bank. On endorsement stamps the 
number is placed on each side of the name of your 
bank. 

Clerks familiar with clearing house numbers use 
them instead of writing out names on bank records. 
Under this plan you do not need to know the num- 
bers—they are printed on the check. The Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, Illinois, 
becomes 2-3. Citizens’ Bank of Lafourche, Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana, is 84-75. If you lose an item and 


must refer to your numerical record, your bank 
directory or the Key to the System will give you the 
intormation. That is all there is to the system— 
no expense or inconvenience. 

And now I have come to the point that I want to 
make very clear, and that is: We do not ask any 
bank to use this system unless they want to. Hun- 
dreds of banks are using it in its entirety and thou- 
sands are making a partial use as suits their own 
methods. What we do ask is that every bank show 
its number now on checks, drafts and endorsement 
stamps so that any bank can use the system if it so 
desires. 

I think you will agree that the whole matter is 
one of education and that is why the Institute is 
and ought to be interested. The advantages that the 
education of the type provided by the Institute has 
over every other kind of education is that it can be 
applied at once. Its value lies in its application to 
the everyday problem that every bank man meets 
with. It enables him to solve difficulties not only out 
of his own experiences but by drawing upon the con- 
centrated knowledge growing out of the experiences 
of every other man. Questions that require solution 
are not peculiar to individuals nor are they purely per- 
sonal; they block the progress of banks and bankers, 
associations as well. You, as men, will never make 
much of a success in your business unless you are 
educated; your banks will never show the maximum of 
profits unless you who compose its working force are 
educated, and to pursue the thought to its logical con- 
clusion, the American Bankers Association will be 
hindered in reaching a maximum of efficient service 
until all the banks who are its members are educated 
in playing their part in the work of co-operation, 
protection and reform. 

I am here to-day, as I have said, on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association to ask your active co- 
operation. The Clearing House Section and the 
Institute Section have been, and I trust always will 
be found, working hand in hand. I can at least as- 
sure you that so long as I have anything to do with 
it, you may count on the support of the Clearing 
House Section. This work that we ask is not hard 
and requires but little time. I am sure I need not 
tell you how to accomplish results, but I will offer 
just a brief suggestion or two. 

There are probably seventy cities represented 
here to-day. In each one we want a local committee 
who will undertake to see that every bank in their 
town puts out checks that are modern and complete, 
that is, showing the number. Or you may say that 
it is the country banker, or the depositor who prints 
his own checks that needs the greatest attention. 
Very good. In these same seventy cities are the 
printers and lithographers who print 90 per cent. of 
all the bank checks and drafts circulated in this 
country. These printers all keep acounts at your 
banks. It is the work of*the committee to approach 
these people, explain the system to them and have 
them print the proper kind of checks. You men who 
handle thousands, yes, millions of checks daily, know 
how convenient a matter it would be if the amount 
in figures were always at the right side of a check 
about the center line. Did it ever occur to you to 
make an organized effort to see that checks are 
printed that way? 

To those of you who have not already done mis- 
sionary work, it may not be amiss to tell you what 
you may expect. You call on a bank president or 
eashier and ask him if he is having his numbers 
printed on checks and drafts. Perhaps he has not 
given the matter any thought and will tell you so, 
and ask for some information. Like as not he will 
send for a bunch of miscellaneous checks and run 
through them looking for numbers. He finds that 
there are many which don’t show the transit num- 
ber and he at once assumes that these banks do not 
approve of the plan. He thinks that the American 
3ankers Association has adopted the system you are 
telling him about and presto! all the numbers should 
appear automatically! He is like a farmer who 
expects to find mushrooms down in the meadow on 
a wet summer morning. But if he’ wants corn he 
has got to plant it and then keep the crows out. 
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Gentlemen, somebody has got to see to it that 
those numbers go on, and there is no set of men more 
interested or better qualified for this work than you. 
We want every chapter to have an active committee 
appointed to look after their own city and their 
state, to work in conjunction with their Clearing 
House. Then in a short time the Numerical System 
will be an accomplished reality. 


Paper by Roscoe P. Sears. 

Roscoe P, Sears, Auditor of the Cleveland Na- 
tional Bank, read the following interesting paper on 
the experiences they have had with the Numerical 
System in that city: 

Since the most enthusiastic promoters of this 
system do not claim it has been universally adopted, 
I think we might profitably ask “Was A system 
needed?” 

In answering in the affirmative as to the need 
of a system, we do so, aS a general proposition, 
stating our exceptions later. 

I do not need to explain in detail, in order to re- 
call to you men who have been “through the mill” 
of the banking business, how we used to write up our 
transit letters, then make a letter press copy, or in 
bound books (that is, they were bound for the first 
few days of their use), all of the writing being 
done, of course, by hand. That method might meet 
the requirements of a bank that has no competition 
or no aim to be classed among the progressives, but 
we are sure there are none such here today. 

Imagine, if you can, the banks of to-day, with 
their thousands and tens of thousands of items, 
handling transit work in that manner and with their 
present help! I think the only reason any bank could 
give as to why they continued in the old fashioned 
way, would be the same as when a merchant was 
asked how he was able to sell trousers below cost 
and still remain in business, said, “I couldn’t, but for 
the fact that I do such a large beezness,” except in 
the case of the bank it would be because they do 
such a small business. 

The larger banks throughout the country proved 
they needed a change; the rapid growth in out-of- 
town checks made the old system impossible, and the 
banks began to realize that a busy day today was 
but a forerunner of what to expect tomorrow and 
next day, and so on, and in their desperation in 
order to dispose of the volume the same day it 
came in, and realizing it was a physical impossibility 
to handle in old manner, some of the banks got to 
running their items through an adding machine to 
get the totals, and after closing time to fill in the 
endorser and where payable by hand. This, how- 
ever, meant the handling of every item twice, and 
if two items were picked up at once by mistake, it 
then meant that the proper description was not placed 
opposite the amount, and altogether made the de- 
scription unreliable and produced such an ugly letter 
that it was a disgrace to the bank which sent it 
out. Some banks realizing that this description was 
valueless, discarded it altogether and merely listed 
the endorser and the amount, leaving it to the re- 
ceiving bank to fill in where payable. Nearly all 
banks in the East, where the depositors write place 
payable, use the “block” system to prove and dis- 
tribute incoming items. No record of endorsements is 
needed in this system. When all checks bear the 
numbers, I believe it will be possible to educate the 
depositors into listing this number or to have the 
clerks do it. We can then dispense with much of 
our present endorsement recording. But that is away 
off in the future, and I have not mentioned it yet. 
One bridge at a time. 

After having reached various stages of improve- 
ment and invented labor saving devices, it was de- 
cided that the old adage “time is money” was truer 
in this day than any time previous, and that it 
Was necessary in some way to shorten the names of 
the banks. 

That decision resulted in a number being substi- 
tuted for the name, and the system is known by the 
title which Was assigned me, as the subject of this 
paper, 


Then another reason why A system was needed 
was on account of the clerks who shift from one 
company’s employ to another, so readily and easily 
that when you leave the office at night, you, scarcely 
know whether to expect your same force to report 
for duty on the morrow. And any bank that adopts 
this system—I mean, that lists their items on their 
letters by numbers rather than names—if they are 
using the Transit Machine with which to do the list- 
ing, any clerk that can operate an adding machine, 
can, with 10 minutes’ practice (or less), on the 
Transit Machine, list the items very speedily, as far 
as being able to operate the machine is concerned 
which is not the case when one of your typewriter 
operators fails to report for work. 

The telephone companies “beat us” to a nu- 
merical system by several years. Imagine the delay 
necessary in getting your party on the ’phone if 
you had to call for “John Smith,” rather than his 
number! 

There are greater advantages to the banks in 
using the numerical system than accrue to the tele- 
phone companies in calling’ subscribers by numbers 
rather than names. 

We previously stated we would note our excep- 
tions later, of the banks that really were not in 
need (individually) of a new system. I refer to 
those banks which had a system of their own, 
whereby they had assigned numbers, arbitrarily, to 
each of their correspondents and also to other banks 
in the same town as their correspondents—furnishing 
said correspondents with a duplicate list of these 
numbers for their use in interpreting letters so de- 
scribed. While this worked satisfactorily for the in- 
dividual bank, yet the work they did in getting up 
and using the system did not in the least assist 
any other bank in describing its items. 

Notwithstanding the fact that some banks did not 
need a new system, yet a part of them (notably the 
large Chicago banks) have shown their magnanim- 
ity and spirit of co-operation by promoting and work- 
ing for this new system. Without the spirit of co- 
operation, we cannot, as an organized body, expect 
to accomplish any great nation-wide reform. 

Therefore, in support of the argument that A 
system was needed, we claim the old methods were 
slow and sluggish; they required more efficient 
(hence higher priced) clerks to operate them; also 
that a great many banks were doing considerable 
work ‘which could not be taken advantage of, or used 
by any other bank. 

Therefore, I believe the decision is almost unani- 
mous that A system was needed. 

Can this system be adapted to needs of all and 
any banks? 

I think our answer to that question can be brief. 
but none the less positive. We answer, it can. And 
the only argument we will use to sustain that 
declaration is there are banks that are using it and 
finding it highly satisfactory in every way. As the 
“proof of the pudding is in the eating,” we believe 
that argument is conclusive. 

We know there are a few banks that have not 
begun using it, and are claiming, in advance, that 
they cannot, but at the bottom of any and all ob- 
jections we find “analysis.” And inasmuch as their 
present analysis departments were worked out and 
built up from the methods then in use in the transit 
department, we maintain it is only necessary for 
them to “get busy” and revise their methods, using 
as a basis the transit department operating under 
the Numerical System. 

The transit departments employ a great many 
more clerks than do the analysis, and we cannot see 
wherein it is good business judgment that the greater 
number should be inconvenienced and kept from 
adopting shorter and better methods for the sake of 
the few. 

One very great point in favor of this system is 
the fact that it would be possible for all conditions 
to be absolutely perfect for its adoption and use by 
as many banks as cared to do so, and yet not inter- 
fere in the slightest with those not using it—except 
as above stated, relative to the analysis department. 
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With what success has this system met, as to 
the individual banks having placed their number on 
all items drawn on themselves? 

In answer to that question we will follow the 
Scriptural missionary injunction to begin at Jeru- 
salem. 


In Cleveland there is not a bank handing out 
a check book but what is properly numbered. With 
some of the banks (those that had a large stock on 
hand) you can readily understand that some work 
had to be done to make this possible. In the case 
of our own bank, we hired an extra clerk and num- 
bered our 150,000 checks on hand. We also bought 
rubber stamps bearing the impression of our bank 
number “6-5,” and gave them to our customers, to- 
gether with a specially prepared circular letter, ex- 
plaining its use, asking them to stamp up their checks 
on hand, and calling their attention to the fact 
that it required no more time to stamp the bank 
number thereon than does the use of their date 
stamp. And although there is strong competition in 
our city, we lost no depositor by reason of asking 
them to co-operate with us to the extent of doing 
some work. And well enough for them that we did 
not, for later they would have been confronted by 
the same request from other banks, had they gone 
there. 

The “Sixth City’s” clearing house had circularized 
the entire state and furnished every bank (upon 
application and without cost) with a stamp bearing 
their own number and the numbers of their cor- 
respondents, to use on their stock on hand, 

What is true in Cleveland is true in many other 
towns of the Buckeye State—Columbus, Cincinnati, 
and the Toledo clearing houses have done excellent 
work. In one of the small towns of our state the 
bank sent a boy around town and stamped up the 
check books that had been given out unfinished. 

A teller or junior clerk can stamp up enough 
checks in one bour or so to supply your needs for a 
week. Therefore, adopt the principle often referred 
to, of bobbing a canine’s terminal appendage a little 
at a time so it won’t hurt so much, and you will 
have solved that bugaboo. 

Don’t any one of you imagine that you are re- 
sponsible for seeing that every bank in the United 
States does its share of this work, and thus make a 
mountain out of a mole hill. You are only asked to 
look after your own bank’s items. Our indefatigable 
secretary has shown himself capable of doing the 
worrying about the “other” bank, 

In looking through any promiscuous bunch of 
checks to see how many bear their allotted number, 
just remember that this system is not yet two years 
old, and that at the time of its adoption there were 
millions of checks then in stock, and I am sure you 
will agree with me that the efforts put forth by the 
promoters of this system have not been in vain. 

According to data on file with our secretary, Mr. 
Wolfe, there are now 7,000 banks using their num- 
ber on their checks, drafts, etc. Therefore, everyone, 
skeptical or otherwise must admit this system has 
met with very great success. 

Writing from the standpoint of an offieer in a 
bank that has adopted and is using this system I 
would like to point out some of the advantages we 
derive from its use. 

First, when all the checks will have been sup- 
plied with their proper numbers, we will save at least 
one-third in labor in writing up our out-going let- 
ters, which, of course, means one-third less expense 
in operating that part of the transit department. 
You will notice we do not claim that all checks at 
the present time bear their proper numbers. We have 
worked out a system whereby we supply the missing 
numbers so that when the operator gets the checks 
for listing they are ideally equipped. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this supplying of the missing num- 
bers entails some additional work, yet we are doing 
all the work of the transit department with the same 
emount of help we did under the old method, and 
at the same time, have given them additional duties. 
Then too, the extra system referred to, for supply- 
ing the missing numbers, makes a misrouting of a 
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check impossible, which means fewer exchange 
charges—an item that banks have to watch with an 
eagle eye. 

Some other advantages I will simply mention, 
viz.: a more accurate alignment of description with 
amount, less likely to charge up an incorrect total, 
a much neater letter, and therefore, better adver- 
tising. 

What more is needed for the further develop- 
ment of this Numerical System? Simply this: Those 
of you that have not already supplied all your 
checks, certificates of deposit, drafts, notes, and 
cashier’s checks with their proper number, do so. 
The numbers are appearing so fast now, gentlemen, 
that it behooves every bank to look to its checks at 
once, or some poor, lone bank is going to find itself 
in a class all by itself—the only one that is not 
showing its transit number. I am confident that by 
the first of the year the numbers will have been so 
generally shown that to receive a check without the 
number will clothe it with antiquity and cause all 
who handle it, to do so with anxiety, lest the bank 
has ceased doing business. 

Of course, there are different methods of bring- 
ing the wayward sheep into the fold. 

To those larger centers having clearing houses, 
not yet organized for this work, do as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and others have done, viz.: 
organize by selecting some one from each bank to be 
a member of that committee and his duties to be to 
see that all items on his own bank are “fit for cir- 
culation.” 

To towns that have more than one bank, but 
no clearing house, you can do the same work by a 
mutual understanding. 

In Ohio we have “groups,” i. e., 8 or 9 counties 
form an association and have quarterly or semi-an- 
nual meetings. At one of those meetings this summer 
a representative from each county was selected to 
see that every bank in his county was enlisted in 
this progressive movement. 

I believe it would be difficult to find a banker 
but what will say he will have their number placel 
on all future orders; this, of course, gives us an 
optimistic feeling for the future, but we are not all 
dealing in futurities. What we want is that you 
DO IT NOW. 


“You heard some little here this 


MR. WOLFE: 
morning abeut analysis, and if you will recall, the 
last convention we had a symposium, of this same 
subject we have today, that was devoted to analysis 
systems, You will probably recall there are three 
particular, distinct methods of analysis. There is 
the analysis from the out-going items themselves, or 
from the out-going letters; there is the analysis 
which is conducted by an average state rate, and 
third, there is the analysis which is minute and 
exact. 

“The Numerical System does not interfere with 
the first two kinds of analysis; it only interferes 
partially with the third kind, that system of analysis 
where the description of the in-coming letter is taken 
as a basis for analysis, assuming that the description 
is always legible and correct; I am sure all of you 
will agree with me it is very often otherwise. 

“So that you will see that these objections afifect 
a small portion of analysis. I believe after some 
careful calculations there are about fifty banks: in 
this country that are so affected, and probably two 
hundred men as against thousands of men who are 
benefited in other banks. We not satisfied to 
have even so small a proportion upset or interfered 
with in any way in analysis, -so the Clearing House 
Section offered two prizes to members of the Insti- 
tute for the best papers on analysis’ systems, and 
which are built upon the exact method of taking a 
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description from the in-coming items where those 
items were described by number instead of name. 
The papers were submitted August 1, by members 
of the various chapters, and the judges went over 
them very carefully and first picked out certain 
ideas—quite a coincidence that the papers all ran 
along certain grooves or channels. I picked out, as 
the’ first judge to go over the papers, the papers and 
put them into separate groups, then the papers which 
were the best on that particular idea were awarded 
the prizes. 

“This meeting in Salt Lake has developed more 
or less into a Western meeting and it seems, there- 
fore, very timely and fitting, but it is merely a co- 
incidence, that the prizes, both first and second, have 
gone to the Pacific Coast. The first prize paper was 
written by Victor F. Palmer of San Francisco Chap- 
ter, the second prize paper by Leo Shapiro of Port- 
land, Oregon, Chapter. As Mr. Palmer is not present 
lis paper will be read by the Secretary of the In- 
stitute.” 

Mr. 
follows: 


Dorris read Mr. Palmer’s prize paper as 


Mr. Palmer’s Paper. 


There are a great many points to be considered 
in analyzing an account, such as the amount of coin 
received, amount of clearing checks deposited, amount 
of transit checks deposited, number of _ clear- 
ing checks deposited, number of transit checks 
deposited, value and number of own checks 
paid, premium or discount on Central Reserve 
City checks deposited, exchange cost on transit checks 
deposited, etc. The points affected, however, by the 
adoption of the American Bankers Association Nu- 
merical System are the listing of Transit and Clear- 
ing checks, but it does not materially affect the 
latter, with the exception that the analysis clerk 
must necessarily know the clearing house numbers 
of the banks in his own city to distinguish these 
checks from out-of-town items. We may, therefore, 
eliminate everything except ‘transit items deposited” 
which leaves two points to be discussed. 

Yirst the number of days each item will be out- 
standing, and 

Second, the exchange cost, if any. 

If one looks over the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation system of recording the transit check, it at 
first appears somewhat complicated, but a few min- 
utes study and everything is very simple. 

The United States has been divided 
xroups as follows: 

Eastern States 
Southeastern States 
Central States 
Southwestern States 
Western States 

The numbers 1 to 49 inclusive, were given to the 
forty-nine largest cities in order of size. So we see 
that each state has been given a distinctive number, 
and then, with the exception of the cities already 
accounted for, the banks in the towns were num- 
bered according to size. 

for some years before the American Bankers As- 
sociation decided to give every bank in the United 
States a definite number, an increasing proportion 
of large banks throughout the country, finding that 
their transit items were growing almost daily and, 
consequently, the expense in handling these checks 
was becoming greater,, decided some simpler means 
of recording the items must be discovered. And it 
was here that the adding machine made its debut in 
the “Transit Department.” Each bank had its own 
particular number for the banks it did business with, 
as, of course, it was much easier to record the num- 
ber “80” on the adding machine as the drawee bank, 
and the number “6” as the depositor, than write out 


into five 


“The Citizens National Bank of Roseburg, Oregon,” 
and “William Jones & Co.” The numerical way re- 
quired less time, less space, and produced a much 
neater letter. 

The banks throughout the country, who were 
watching for up-to-date methods, were quick to see 
the advantage in this new way; but what was the 
result? The more banks that started using this 
system, the more complicated it became, for a bank 
had a hundred different numbers given it by a 
hundred different correspondents. Something had 
to be done, and so it was that the American Bankers 
Association appointed a committee to look into the 
matter, with the result that the present system was 
adopted. 

The clerk analyzing the account of a bank using 
its own arbitrary numbers had no way of telling 
what the items were without receiving the letter be- 
fore it was assorted by the incoming mail depart- 
ment, for a great many banks did not supply their 
correspondents with a “Key,” and so it was becoming 
more and more difficult to analyze under such con- 
ditions. 

To banks not located in Reserve Cities, the Nu- 
merical System will, to no great extent, affect their 
Analysis Department. Their “transit items” are usu- 
ally handled by their Reserve Agent at par, and, of 
course, can be charged as Reserve on the day for- 
warded. 

The Reserve City banks, who send items to 
their Reserve Agent in a Central Reserve City, in- 
variably have these items handled at par, and they 
are, of course, charged as Reserve the day they are 
sent out. For instance, we will take a bank in San 
Francisco; almost all of the items collected on East- 
ern, Southeastern, Central and Southwestern States 
are handled through some large Eastern city where 
an account is carried, which eliminates the necessity 
for watching Prefix Numbers from 50 to 89 and so, 
in reality, to any Pacific Coast bank the only Pre- 
fix Numbers necessary to watch are from 90 to 99, 
and a few of the cities that are included in the 
forty-nine numbers. However, in the case of one 
or twe exceptional accounts, it is sometimes desir- 
able to bear in mind the fact that the Eastern banks 
give a par agreement merely because a sufficient bal- 
ance is maintained, and, therefore, in analyzing an 
account, to be absolutely correct, the clerk should 
really know if the item deposited on “Jackson, Mo.,” 
costs his St. Louis correspondent exchange, because 
the St. Louis bank will take this into considera- 
tion when analyzing his account. 

Of course, it is not only extremely difficult, but 
almost an impossibility for a clerk in the West to 
know all the charges of the Eastern banks, and vice 
versa, and for this reason a great many analysis 
departments do not consider this question, unless for 
exceptionally large items. 

The majority of banks have certain cities through 
which they clear towns in that state at a fixed rate 
of exchange. This system is getting more popular 
each day, and in a great measure does away with the 
exchange problem of trying to discover what a cer- 
tain town, say in Texas, charges. The clerk knows 
that any check with Prefix “88” is sent to El Paso, 
or Houston, or some other definite city, and that the 
items are handled through that point at a fixed rate. 

In some states the number of towns that charge 
exceed the number of par points. In this case the 
points to remember are the par points, and in 
the other states only a few towns charge, in which 
case it is easier to learn the numbers of the charge 
points. Under any circumstances, it will not be 
necessary to remember, even in the most active states, 
more than half the numbers. 

When a clerk has looked up a certain number, 
say four or five times, he will get familiar with it 
There is no questioning the fact that, for say a 
couple of weeks, it will take a clerk longer to analyze 
an account, but a little study and the time spent 
will not be any more than heretofore. But this con- 
dition will prevail under any circumstances. The 
clerk has been used to analyzing a certain way and 
changing from one system to another is bound to 
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cause some confusion at first. In breaking in a new 
man on the work, however, it is just as easy for 
the new clerk to be taught that 92-116 charges ex- 
change, as it is for him to learn the name of the 
town. 

It repeatedly occurs that a clerk registering 
transit items on bank letters, or a depositor in fill- 
ing in deposit tags, will leave out the state in which 
the drawee bank is located. This causes the Analysis 
Department more or less trouble. It may be a very 
small town and its whereabouts is not known, or 
perhaps a name something like “Springfield’’ or 
“Pittsburgh,” and consequently, necessitates a good 
deal of extra work, for many states have towns 
bearing names like these. The American Bankers 
Association System does away with this trouble, as 
the number gives the name of the bank, the town 
and state. 

It only requires a few hours’ study to learn the 
forty-eight numbers of all the States, and the forty- 
nine numbers allotted to the large cities. Items on 
a very small town, say in a neighboring state, come 
few and far between, and even if the name of the 
town were written, it is questionable if the Analysis 
Clerk would know what the exchange cost was; then 
again, it is quicker to look up a number than it is a 
name. The percentage of business a bank handles 
cutside of its own state is not very large, and con- 
stant working on the Numerical System will make 
it easier. “Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
The Analysis Clerk will have an opportunity to dis- 
cover new ways and means for the quickest method of 
analyzing an account. For the beginner a numerical 
list of the states which he uses can be posted on 
cardboard and set up in front of him, and, following 
the name of the bank, should appear the exchange 
cost, if any, for instance; the analysis record would 
show something like this: 

NUMBER, TOWN, EXCHANGE CHARGE. 
The number of each bank need not be listed on this 
record. 

California. 
Oakland Par 

Sacramento Par 


Idaho. 


Boise. 
Twin Falls 


1 to 18 
30 to 37 


1to 6 
37 to 43 


Oregon. 


22 to 25 Medford, and so on. 

In this way a whole state can be put into a very 
small space, and if the numbers for two-day points 
are put, say, in red ink, they can be quickly dis- 
tinguished, but there are very few states, with the 
exception of Texas and California, that have more 
than a couple of “two-day” points. 

A chart can be arranged as follows: 


Washington 
Town Exch. 


Chge. 


Oregon 
Town Exch. No. 
Chge. 


California 

No. Town Exch. No. 
Chge. 

Have each state typewritten on a different color 
paper, and only have the states that are being con- 
tinually referred to, and after some weeks the clerk 
can make another list, eliminating those numbers he 
has learned, thus making the record smaller and more 
compact, filing the original one away so that it can 
be used when another clerk is put on the work. 

To summarize.—It has been the purpose to show 
that the Transit Department, while gaining infinitely 
by the adoption of the Numerical System, the gain 
has not been made at the expense of the Analysis 
Department. 

By careful reading of the facts herein presented, 
it may readily be seen that the Analysis Department 
may pursue with very little alteration the prevailing 
methods of their operations. 


MR. WOLFE: “There were three other papers 
submitted in this contest, and I will read the names 
of those to whom we are going to award special 
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prizes: Mr. Oas of Philadelphia Chapter, and Mr. 
Clark of Philadelphia Chapter, and two men of Pitts- 
burgh, who have submitted one paper, Mr. Coburn 
and Mr. Kerr. These papers will be awarded special 
prizes. Before closing our symposium on the Nu- 
mercial System we want everything to be clear; we 
have tried at least in the three papers which have 
been presented, to cover all the points. If there is 
any question anybody wants to ask, now is the time 
to ask it. If we have not covered some particular 
point that you are in doubt about as to how to use 
this system, what it is all about, we would like to 
have you ask it now. 

MR. FENNINGER: (Philadelphia)—‘‘The Blue 
300k issued this year by the Rand-McNally Com- 
pany contained a column showing the number being 
used for each bank, in the Numerical System. Where- 
ever the numbers have been given they have been 
given the same as the Clearing House numbers, have 
they not?” 

MR. WOLFE: “No, not altogether. The Clear- 
ing House numbers were used as a basis in a great 
many cases in the 49 cities that used Clearing 
House numbers. Then in fifty other cities we used 
the same by doing this; in each State we took the 
town next largest to the reserve city in that State 
and gave them the Clearing House number. For 
example, in New York State, Rochester is the largest 
town outside of Albany, New York City and Buffalo, 
so the Rochester Clearing House uses the Clearing 
House number after their prefix, which is 50.” 

MR. FENNINGER: (Philadelphia)—‘“‘In Phila- 
delphia, after the Clearing House numbers were ex- 
hausted, the Trust Companies were given a succeed- 
ing number. Since that time the Trust Companies 
have been admitted to the Clearing House. The 
question is this, shall the Trust Companies use their 
present Clearing House number, or the number that 
was given to them prior?” 

MR. WOLFE: “Mr. Fenninger, the next edition 
of the Key, which will be published, I think, in March 
of next year, will show the Philadelphia Clearing 
House numbers as they are today, with the Trust 
Companies showing their Clearing House number. 
There was a great deal of discussion on that point. 
We finally conceded the point. There has also arisen 
the same difficulty in Salt Lake City. Salt Lake City 
banks—I suppose some Salt Lake City gentlemen are 
here and I do not want to tread on their toes, but 
they advised us after the Key was printed that they 
had changed all the Clearing House numbers, and 
please change the Key. The Key costs thousands of 
dollars to print, and had already gone to press and 
it was impossible to change those numbers in that 
Key, but the next edition of the Key will show the 
new Salt Lake City Clearing House numbers. As 
a matter of fact it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the Clearing House number is used or not, 
because the banks in Philadelphia do not use the 
Philadelphia numbers in transit letters, because they 
are not sending Philadelphia items out. It is only a 
difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee—” 

MR. BIRD: (Denver)—‘I would like to ask on 
that line, if we are going to centinue that method of 
change?” 


MR. WOLFE: “No.” 
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MR. BIRD: 
learning these 
over again.” 

MR. WOLFE: “They will not be changed ex- 
cept in individual Clearing Houses where they have 
had some slight change of numbers. That will only 
be done until the next Key is put out. This is a 
new thing. We want to make as many friends as 
We are anxious to co-operate as far as 
possible, with the banks. I think until the next 
Key is put out, Clearing House changes in numbers 
will be entered in the book; after that the number 
will remain the same. There is no reason why it 
should not remain the same. The Clearing House 
numbering system was merely adopted as a basis to 
work upon.” 

MR. ALLENDOERFER: (Kansas City)—‘“Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the analysis depart- 
ment is making an awful lot of fuss about this and 
all for no cause. In our own city we have used an 
analysis for over three years. We handle thirty- 
five thousand out-of-town items a day. The Nu- 
merical System interferes in no way with the analy- 
sis because the analysis is made from the items before 
they go to the Transit Department. The analysis 
is thus accurate. Your paper says it makes no differ- 
ence about the items going to Eastern cities be- 
cause you do not care about the charge. If your 
analysis is right you do care a whole lot, because St. 
Louis, Chicago and Philadelphia, and an increasing 
number of Eastern cities deduct interest from the 
time that the items get to them until they are paid. 
It makes a world of difference what point those 
items are on. For example, if you send to St. Louis 
a Missouri item, their deduction is two dollars less 
than if you send them a Louisiana item or a Ten- 
nessee item or another item that you may be sending 
to St. Louis. When your analysis department takes 
your items it is perfectly easy. I know how many 
items we have, and not many of you handle that 
many, thirty-five thousand a day. Your analysis de- 
partment can get those very easily. Seems to me 
the analysis department instead of changing their 
ways to fit the system, they are going at it in a 
most awkward and difficult manner.” 

MR. WOLFE: “I want to say this Mr. Allen- 
doerfer, that the special prize paper is’ precisely 
along your line of talk, and the reason I did not 
feel as if I could give that paper, in my judgment, 
the first prize was this, that the subject of our prize 
plainly states “Analyzing from the in-coming letters, 
so in justice to the man who wrote the first prize 
paper he was awarded the first prize- Personally 
I believe you are quite right. The special prize 
paper is exactly along that line.” 

MR. WILKINSON: (St. Louis)—‘‘What is your 
method of handling the smaller towns throughout a 
state? Are other numbers contemplated for such 
towns, or is there any such system in contemplation?” 

MR. WOLFE: “Any bank in the United States, 
no matter where it is, has a number. The numbers 
are given with this idea, that the checks of the 
largest towns and largest cities will circulate often- 
est. If you go through a bunch of transit checks, you 
will find the majority on larger towns. The little-bit 
of town, with one bank, we run across that once 


“It would mean that those that were 
numbers would have to learn them 


we can. 


in awhile. We have given the smallest numbers to 
the large towns. After we have used up the two and 
three bank towns in a state we begin to number the 
one-bank towns alphabetically. In other words, in 
Missouri we start right in with Kansas City and St. 
Louis which have prefix numbers of their own; then 
St. Joseph, Joplin, and so on down the line until 
you have used up all the two-bank towns; then you 
begin to number the one-bank towns alphabetically. 

“And also I want to say there are thousands of 
places that don’t occur to you off-hand where you 
can use the Numerical System. I was in a country 
bank not long ago and I was watching the clerk 
make a record on his book of his transit items. He 
was sending his reserves down to Philadelphia, Every 
check he would have he would write the name of 
the bank and of the town where the check was 
payable. I watched him quite awhile. I said, “How 
often do you have to refer to that book”? He said, 
“About once in two months.” He was writing a full 
description of every item and referring to it once 
in two months. I said, “wouldn’t it be a whole lot 
easier to put numbers down instead of names’? He 
said, “yes.” It never occured to him that the numbers 
were going to appear right on the checks; instead 
of writing Continental Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, he would simply take a number off the 
check, 2-3. We have a lot of jaw-breaking banks 
like the Citizens Bank of lLafourche, Thibodaux, 
Louisiana, that it is almost impossible to abbreviate. 
And in a hundred different ways in the banks you 
can use the Numerical System without in any way 
affecting the analysis departments. 


“Well, gentlemen, if there are no more questions 
we can move on to the second part of our symposium. 
Before I leave the platform I want once more to say, 
and to make the request as urgent as I can make it, 
that when you get back to your chapters you take 
this matter up at some of your early meetings in the 


fall; get the boys interested; show what we have; 
this is not a scheme that originated in some one’s 
fertile brain to help himself, it helps everybody; the 
men who do 90 per cent. of the work are the men 
whom it affects most. It will reduce your work at 
least one-third. 

“Before Mr. Bradley introduces the next speaker 
I want to say a word about Clearing Houses, if I 
may have that privilege. As a member of the Clear- 
ing House Section, I feel I ought to say something 
about the Clearing Houses. You boys out here in 
the West know what a lot of money you could make 
if you could always tell which way the population 
was going to grow. The same thing is true in the 
East. You will see land speculators buying up land 
around the outskirts, expecting that the population 
will grow in that direction. If it does it means 
money. Banking has reached a point where it is 
going to expand. For the last two or three years 
there has been a decided trend in that direction— 
there is going to be an extension of banking and 
it is going to extend through Clearing Houses as 
sure as we are sitting here. Every banking reform 
talked of in the last five years has been nothing more 
thanian extension of Clearing House experience. It is 
very essential if you boys want to be successful that 
you know everything about Clearing Houses that 
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there is to-know. You would be surprised how much 
there is to know about the Clearing Houses. We are 
fortunate today in having with us a man who is 
connected, and vitally connected, in that he is one 
of the prime movers in it, of one of the largest 
Clearing Houses in the West, and certainly one of 
the best. 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure that I make 
way for Mr. Thralls on the platform.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: “I think we are to be con- 
gratulated, gentlemen of the convention, that this 
most vital problem has been handled in this com- 
plete manner by the masterly papers that have been 
read and the able discussion lead by Mr. Wolfe. The 
committee in charge of this program in lining up 
the two sections of this symposium, coming to the 
matter of Clearing Houses, they naturally looked 
about the country for the cities in which the most 
successful Clearing Houses were located, and natur- 
ally selected from them the man best acquainted with 
the subject. As Mr. Wolfe has said, they selected 
the man from Kansas City, who is considered in 
that city, the right man in the right place. I am 
glad to introduce Mr. Jerome Thralls, Manager of 
the Kansas City Clearing House, another Institute 
man.” 


Mr. Thralls spoke as follows: 
Address of Mr. Thralls. 


The origin of the Clearing House came about in 
an accidental way. In the city of London in the 
early 70’s of the Seventeenth Century there were about 
70 odd banks in that city, and they handled all their 
items through means of collectors or walk-clerks as 
they were called. It happened one day that two of 
these collectors representing banks in extreme op- 
posite sections of the city, met in a downtown coffee 
house and took lunch together. While they were 
there they examined the items they had in their 
portfolios, and found that they had exactly the same 
amount against éach others’ banks, so the thought 
struck those boys that they would exchange those 
items rather than make the trip there across the 
city. 

That was the origin of the Clearing House idea- 
So they kept that practice up for several days, met 
there and traded these items, and paid the cash dif- 
ference, or arranged some way, without their officers 
knowing anything about it, and what they were 
doing. It soon spread to the other collectors, and in 
a very short while all the collectors of the city of 
London were meeting in this coffee house and trading 
their items in that way. 

When the officers df the banks found out what 
the boys were doing some of them criticized it very 
severely, but others thought there was some good in 
the idea, so they hired a room down town in the city 
for these boys to meet in and exchange their items, 
and in a short while, of course, errors began to creep 
in and it was necessary to establish some form of 
record, and from that grew the London Clearing 
House, which is one of the greatest Clearing Houses 
in the world today. 

The idea came to the United States through New 
York City in 1853. It gradually drifted westward; 
Kansas City was one of the pioneers, taking the 
proposition up in 1875; but the original idea of the 
Clearing House at that time when Kansas City took 
the matter up, was merely to establish a place in 
which to make the daily exchanges of items. Now, 
I have turned out a little circular here that we sent 
out to our banks in the neighboring districts. A'‘t the 
time of the New York investigation, some very mis- 
leading statements were given out in regard to the 
function of Clearing Houses, and I sent this circular 
out. It gave an outline of the Kansas City Clearing 
House and gave it in a very short, definite way. I 
will read it to you: “The Kansas City Clearing House 
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Association is a volunteer organization of the bank- 
ing institutions of greater Kansas City, as are listed 
on the reverse side of this statement. The objects and 
purposes are: to facilitate the handling of business 
between its several members and clearing banks, and 
tacilitate the handling of business between these in- 
stitutions and banks and trust companies of other 
localities, to foster and encourage sound, safe and 
conservative banking methods. The accomplishment 
of the above is undertaken through three depart- 
ments,” 

There is where I had the difficulty, in dividing it 
up into the different departments. 

That reminds me of a story I heard of an old 
Irish man and Irish woman who had live together 
as man and wife for about twenty-five years. They 
found they could not agree; got into a squabble of 
some kind, and decided they would separate. They 
belonged to the faith that does not believe in divorce, 
so they decided to live apart, and they called in a 
referee and began to divide up their belongings. They 
had so many cats, so may dogs, so many chickens, 
so many horses and hogs, and other property, so they 
divided them equally until they came to the house, 
they had just one house, and they were in difficulty 
to know how to divide that house, so the old man 
says: “T’ll tell you, we will simply draw a curtain 
across the house and you take that side and I will 
take this side,” and the old lady says: “Well, I'll 
study over that a few days.” After a few days’ time 
she came up and says, “Pat, I have got a new idea; 
I tell you what we will do; I will take the inside 
and you will take the outside.” (Laughter) 

But really our Clearing Houses can be divided 
into three departments, the city, country, and audit- 
ing departments. 

The city department undertakes the following: 
provides for the exchanges of local bank items; main- 
tains a depository in which the members store gold 
coin and United States gold certificates; issues in lieu 
of said coin and certificates, Clearing House gold 
certificates which pass current among members— 
makes loans to members in stringent times. That 
was done only once, in the panic of 1907. 

Formulates and enforces rules on exchange and 
collection charges; handles the general business of 
the association. 

The auditing department, which I think is really 
one of the greatest departments, the greatest function 
of the Clearing House is the auditing department. 

Conducts rigid examinations of all banks having 
the privileges of the Clearing House. 

Prevents, in many instances, the over-extension 
of credit; works a hindrance to the financing of 
illegitimate schemes; undertakes to make banking 
in Greater Kansas City clean, safe and conservative, 
thereby benefiting not only the Clearing House 
banks, but the business interests of the entire com- 
munity- 

Now, the Clearing House examinations puts the 
bank officer in the same position that the clerk is 
put in with reference to his work. You take a clerk 
and if he is under the strict surveillance of a chief 
clerk, or assistant cashier or some officer who is 
looking after the interests of the particular depart- 
ment that that clerk serves in, if that clerk knows 
that he is being continually watched, he is going to 
do his work in the very best way he knows how. He 
is very careful not to make any false steps so he 
will be called up on the carpet. Where Clearing 
House examinations are in vogue, it puts the bank 
officer on edge when he makes a loan and stops to 
consider that this loan is going to be reported not 
only to the bank examiner but to the Clearing House 
examiner and through him to the Clearing House 
committee, and he stops to think as to whether or 
not that loan is going to pass that committee, he is 
more careful in making his loans. It is a great safe- 
guard in that way. 

The fact that more than 95 per cent. of the busi- 
ness of this country is now being transacted through 
the means of checks, drafts and credits of a like 
nature, impresses upon our minds the importance of 
such items and the need for the most highly approved 
methods of handling them. 
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You who have had experience in transit work 
know that the transit department of a bank is con- 
sidered the trouble department and there is no de- 
partment in the bank wherein improved methods are 
more sought after and more welcomed. 

You have heard the saying: ‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” In collection centers neces- 
sity is too often the only true promoter of action, 
particularly, when it comes to a change in the gen- 
eral methods of handling an important feature of 
the banking business. It is really too bad that action 
is not taken until it gets down to the point of neces- 
sity but the facts are it is not. 

The Country Clearing House was born of neces- 
sity and has proven to be a worthy offspring. Some 
twelve.or thirteen years ago the banks of the City 
of Boston found themselves over-burdened with the 
constantly increasing expense in handling out-of-town 
cash items. This expense was rapidly eating away 
their profits and some means of overcoming this 
trouble had to be found. The Country Clearing House 
was accordingly created. 

In the year 1905 the banks of Kansas City found 
they were facing the same trouble that had con- 
fronted the banks of Boston, and on seeking a means 
of betterment, investigated the workings of the Bos- 
ton Clearing House and were so well impressed with 
the good results obtained under the Boston plan 
that it was decided to undertake some similar plan 
for Kansas City. 

Our conditions were entirely different from those 
that existed in the New England States at the time 
the Boston plan was put into operation. Our country 
was new, our cities young, hundreds of banks were 
being organized in our territory each year and were 
surrounded on all sides by competing Reserve Cities, 
but the troubles we were seeking to correct were the 
same as were experienced in Boston. 

We wanted a means of reducing the exchange 
which we were obliged to pay on out-of-town cash 
items, a means of securing more prompt returns for 
same and a means of reducing all the items of ex- 
pense connected with handling such items. 

The Country Clearing House, or the machine 
which we built and with which we are accomplish- 
ing these ends, may be likened unto a bank with its 
functions limited to the collection of out-of-town 
items on a certain territory and with its depositors 
limited to the members of the Clearing House. 

I will undertake to give you an outline of the 
mechanical operations of the Country Clearing House 
as it is conducted in Kansas City. Each member 
of the Clearing House is supplied with a book giving 
a complete list of all the banks to which the Clearing 
House has arranged to send items and the rate of 
exchange charged by each. The members are in- 
formed, from time to time, of all changes in and 
additions to this list. The making of arrangements 
for handling items is left entirely to the judgment of 
the manager of the department. He proceeds much 
in the same manner as does an officer of a bank in 
making connections for his institution. 

A card is sent to each country bank requesting 
certain information, including a list of the banks’ 
correspondents, a list of the banks’ officers, time of 
arrival and departure of Kansas City mails and rate 
of exchange, if any charge is to be made on our 
cash items, and a statement of the financial condition 
of the institution. These cards are filed for refer- 
ence and in case of any question as to the validity 
of the information given thereon, it is checked up 
and further investigation of the character of the 
officers and the general character of the institution 
is made through its correspondents and other sources. 

The several members of the Clearing House are 
supplied with combination endorsing stamps which 
endorse the items to the Clearing House and for the 
Clearing House at one application. The members are 
also supplied with combination record-sheets-and- 
foreign-slips which are of such form that when the 
items are being recorded thereon, they are through 
the means of a carbon sheet, entered on the foreign 
slip to which they are finally attached when brought 
to the Clearing House for deposit. Each slip shows 


at the top, the Clearing House number of the mem- 
ber endorsing the items, the date of endorsement and 
the name of the bank and town to which the items are 
to be sent, in accordance with the Clearing House 
list. 

This information is repeated on a stub at the 
bottom of the slip, and the amount of each item is 
entered on the body of the slip and a total made 
and carried to the stub. The foreign slips, thus 
prepared with items attached, are sorted in alpha- 
betical order and an adding machine list of the 
totals is made. This list is endorsed by the mem- 
ber and the items are placed in a package with the 
list on its face and are delivered to the Clearing 
House in this shape. A check or due bill payable 
through the Clearing House on the third or fourth 
day is issued to the member in lieu of the total days’ 
deposit, it being estimated that three or four days’ 
time is the average time required to collect on our 
territory. 


When the packages are opened at the Clearing 
House, the stubs are detached and filed. An adding 
machine list is made of the totals shown on the slips 
and is proved against the list which accompanied 
the items. The slips with items attached are then 
distributed on the sorting table in alphabetical order 
with reference to towns. When all the slips with 
items attached have been distributed, they are sorted 
further with reference to the banks to which they 
are to be sent so that when all deposits have been 
made and the sorting is completed the items are 
ready to be run on the Clearing House letter trans- 
missal, these letters and corresponding envelopes 
having been prepared in advance. The amounts of 
the items and the numbers indicating the members 
endorsing same are entered on the letter of trans- 
missal by means of a Burroughs Adding Machine and 
a sub-total is made on the letter. The letter has a 
stub at the bottom on which is duplicated the address 
as shown on the letter, the date and the total. 

These stubs are detached and filed as a record 
of the transit charge against the out of town bank. 
At the close of the day a total is taken of all such 
stubs and if the work has been correctly done, this 
total will prove against the total of all deposits made 
with the department of the day and is the charge to 
be made against the transit account. When letters 
are paid the accounts are credited by eliminating or 
removing from transit the corresponding stubs. 

All returns are made direct to the Manager of the 
Clearing House and all refused and protested items 
together with fees are deducted and returned with 
draft to cover the balance of the letter with which 
they were originally sent out. 

The Country Clearing House is represented as a 
member in the daily exchanges at the Clearing House 
and in that way distributes the returns and secures 
credit for all returned items and the members charge 
to the Country Clearing House checks or due bills 
which have been issued in lieu of the items deposited 
with the department for collection. We find that on 
the three and four day basis our returns just about 
offset the due bills as they become payable, but 
should our returns fail to meet these demands we 
run a debit in the Clearing House and the bank that 
falls heir to our debit balance, carries it until the 
following day. In event of the department running a 
credit, it is carried over and the bank falling heir to 
it is thereby benefited. 

I believe in Atlanta and Boston these debits and 
eredits are taken care of daily by issuing new due 
bills to cover the actual balance due to each member. 

Our office or operating expenses are pro-rated 
monthly on the basis of the total business transacted 
through the office for the month. The exchange 
charges are assessed against the members at the close 
of each month, each member being charged with the 
actual cost of its items on each letter. These charges 
are taken from the letters as they are paid and are 
figured and totalled up each day. The plan is, there- 
fore, fair and equitable to all the Clearing House 
members. 

This above covers the mechanical side of the 
department but there are some other features con- 
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nected with its history that are important and in- 
teresting. At the outset, in order to give the plan a 
trial it was agreed that practically all items, other 
than those on regular correspondence of members, on 
about 300 banks, in what was at that time Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories, would be turned into the 
Clearing House for collection. These 300 banks were 
then charging an average of 25c to 30c per hundred 
dollars and their returns were very slow. Circulars 
were sent out advising these banks of the plan giv- 
ing the cause, also advising that items would be 
sent direct to banks remitting promptly and at par, 
but where banks continued to charge exorbitant rates 
of exchange their items would be sent through Ex- 
press Companies for collection. These circulars 
stirred up a very warm protest but quite a number of 
the banks temporarily waived their charges. 

The opposition was strong and a meeting of the 
Bankers Association was called to consider the mat- 
ter. This meeting had only a small attendance and it 
was the sense of the meeting that a uniform rate of 
10c per hundred should be made. 

The results at the end of six months were that 
we had effected a saving of over 50 per cent. on the 
matter of exchange and were getting prompt returns 
from practically all of these 300 banks, but we aban- 
doned the use of Express Companies for the reason 
that where banks were forced to make concessions in 
rates on account of their items being sent for col- 
lection through the Express Companies, they never 
felt that they had been treated fairly and would be- 
come disagreeable on the slightest pretext. 

Personally, it is my experience that Country 
Bankers will, as a rule, act fairly on such matters 
provided they are properly approached and properly 
informed in regard to them and since that time we 
have resorted to persuasion and have been actually 
as successful in securing results in one-bank towns 
have in towns where there are two or more 


as we 
banks. 
Our territory has been gradually extended and 


now covers the states of Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, and in- 
cludes about 5,600 banks. Our Clearing House rules 
have been amended, from time to time, and now 
provide that our members shall send to the Country 
Clearing House practically all items on Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Southern Nebraska points, out- 
side of those sent to their correspondents on their 
own towns, and such items as they are able to collect 
otherwise at par. It is optional with members as to 
Colorado, northern Nebraska, New Mexico and Texas 
points. The Country Clearing House, as operated in 
Kansas City, does not interfere with the individual 
arrangements of the Clearing House members. (I 
want these gentlemen from Cleveland and Cincinnati 
to get that) but merely gives them the benefits of 
additional facilities. 

Here is another point I want some of you eastern 
fellows to get: 

The par lists of the members are increased by 
the several hundred par points obtained through the 
Country Clearing House and the cost on charge 
towns is materially reduced both as to the matter 
of exchange charges and the other expenses incidental 
to the handling of the items. 

For example, suppose that ten members have 
items on a certain town, the minimum cost to each in 
postage would be two cents and the minimum cost to 
all would be twenty cents, while if these items are 
consolidated at the Clearing House and sent out in 
one enclosure, the total cost would be from two cents 
to four cents per letter and a saving of from sixteen 
cents to eighteen cents would be effected. ‘So the 
saving in postage alone on two thousand towns on 
this basis would be from $32.00 to $36.00 per day. 
In addition to this there is a saving of nine envelopes 
and nine remittance letters and in the handling of 
the returns there is considerable saving on the matter 
of labor. 

In Kansas City we have 5,600 banks that we 
handle through the Clearing House. Out of that 
number ranging from 1,600 to 2,500 are regular, that 
is, letters go out from those towns every day. So 
you can see what the saving is on the matter of 
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postage and stationery and labor, without any regard 
to the great saving in the matter of exchange. 


The same is true when it comes to tracing and 

handling of the correspondence. The plan effects a 
Saving to the country banker as it is necessary for 
him to handle only one letter, write one draft, ad- 
dress one envelope, and use two cents in postage in- 
stead of twenty. 
; We have effected a saving of over fifty per cent. 
in the gross expense of handling the items on the 
territory covered by our Country Clearing douse, 
and have reduced the time required in securing re- 
turns about twenty-five per cent. In addition to 
these benefits the department serves in the nature 
of a credit bureau gathering information with refer- 
ence to 5,600 banks and placing same at the disposal 
of the members. 

When drafts covering returns are refused, the 
members are given the information immediately by 
telephone and are thereby warned against taking 
items on the bank in question until an investigation 
has been made and a definite report secured, show- 
ing the condition of the bank. The members are 
supplied with a list of points where unsatisfactory 
conditions are known to exist, and a list of points 
on which the Clearing House will not handle items. 
All of this information is valuable to the members. 

In the month of March, 1910, we formulated cer- 
tain rules on exchange and collection charges and 
the Country Clearing House has been a great factor 
in the enforcement of these rules and making them 
a success. 

Here is another argument I want some of these 
Eastern boys to get: 

The argument has been offered at times that the 
plan is unsafe on account of the liability incidental 
to sending items direct to the bank on which they 
are drawn, for collection (also want Mr. Johnson of 
St. Louis, to get this), but the dangers in this re- 
gard are no greater through the Clearing House than 
otherwise. All banks of any importance send items 
in this way and I believe that if it came to a show- 
down the courts would recognize the justice of such 
a practice, in fact, we have not had a single loss 
on account of sending items in this way and I am 
sure that we have had about as varied a lot of banks 
to deal with as will be found in any territory. 

Another objection that has been offered is that 
it hinders the growth of deposits. In answer to this 
I will say that through analysis and experience we 
have grown to learn that it is not volume alone that 
banks should undertake to show, but some heed 
should be given as to the profits and to strength. We 
know that the banks of Kansas City could have had 
a larger volume of business had we continued to pay 
exorbitant exchange charges and permitted other in- 
cidental expenses to increase, but what as to the 
profits and as to the solvency of our banks? These 
are important matters and are among the first to be 
considered. While we would have appreciated more 
good business yet we feel pretty well satisfied, in 
fact, we are proud of the showing made by the banks 
of Kansas City during the period of the life of our 
Country Clearing House. We have gained 56 per cent. 
in deposits during that period and the capital and 
fixed surplus of our banks have increased 295 per 
cent. 

In a debate in the East the boys said that Kansas 
City’s growth of deposits was 12 1-2 per cent. The 
actual growth is 56 per cent. in seven years. They 
covered a period of ten years and fixed it at 12 1-2 
per cent. 

Our monetary conditions and the convenience of 
the check and draft are such that there will continue 
to be a great growth in the volume and number of 
such items to be handled through the transit depart- 
ment. 

To get an idea as to how this increase is averag- 
ing I secured an analysis of more than a dozen or 
what would be termed good country bank accounts 
and found that in a period of five years, the increase 
in the volume of transit items passing through those 
accounts was 52 per cent., while the net deposits 
increased only 34 per cent. 

The necessity of constantly improving the facil- 
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ities of handling this business is, therefore, apparent 
and the burden of devising means of improvements 
and new methods will fall largely upon the transit 
men. We should, therefore, study this question thor- 
oughly. 

It occurs to me that the time is not far distant 
when the matter of establishing District Clearing 
Houses through which exchanges of country items 
may be effected between banks in each district and 
between districts along somewhat the same lines as 
are our exchanges of local items through our present 
City Clearing Houses, might be taken up. Such a 
plan might first be worked out by and between re- 
serve cities with the view of further extension if 
successful. 

This idea leads me to Clearing House examina- 
tions which could successfully be included in the 
plan. I may have a few words to say about these ex- 
aminations a little later. The Clearing House ex- 
aminations could be very easily worked into the 
District Clearing Houses. 

The plan for the National Reserve Association of 
America embodied in the report of the monetary com- 
mission is conceded by experts on monetary matters 
to be the best plan that has been proposed, and in 
working out the details of that plan some means 
should be provided for free transfer of funds from one 
branch to another through the means of requisition 
or otherwise, and it seems to me that the District 
Country Clearing House idea could be successfully 
worked in as a part of the plan. 

The Country Clearing House has been and is be- 
ing successfully operated under varied conditions and 
I believe it will work satisfactorily in any city where 
there is sufficient business to justify its establishment, 

Now, there was a matter that I intended to men- 
tion before I got to the Country Clearing House, it 
was in reference to the report of bank clearing. The 
report of bank clearing throughout the United States 
is about as varied a proposition as I know of, and the 
Executive Council of the Clearing House Section of 
the American Bankers Association are trying to figure 
out some plan for a better system of reporting bank 
clearings. 

Now, my idea of the matter is that bank clearing 
in order to be a criterion as to what business is trans- 
acted in each section should represent the commercial 
transactions of that section. Now, the system at 
present in vogue in our city and in about 110 other 
cities, I believe, is merely to report the totals brought 
to the Clearing Fouse; we, of course, do not include 
the items that pass over your counter, and the items 
that come into your bank charged to your depositors’ 
accounts. 

My idea is that the right system and one that 
would get down to bed rock, would be for each bank, 
each Clearing House center to report to the manager 
of the Clearing House at the close of each week, the 
total debits to all accounts as taken from their gen- 
eral books, eliminating, of course, any items that rep- 
resent Clearing House balances that are charged back. 

That gets right down to the actual commercial 
transaction of each community. These reports could 
be filed with the Secretary of the Clearing House cen- 
ters for the period of a year, then at the close of 
that year, not permit them to be given out at all the 
first year, hold them in the office as a permanent rec- 
ord, then at the end of the first year reports could be 
made on the same basis but we would have the first 
year’s reports to compare with and that would give 
us a general comparison throughout the country that 
would be worth looking at. The present system is 
not. 

Just recently there was a consolidation of banks 
in Kansas City which will reduce our clearings over 
4 per cent. as a result of that consolidation. We put 
in a Clearing House gold depository that reduces our 
clearings over sixty million dollars a year. It is un- 
fair for Kansas City under those conditions to be com- 
pared with a city that clears back all of its Clearing 
House balances instead of settling them in cash. 


When this symposium was arranged for, we had in 
mind taking up another matter, the matter of ex- 
change and collection charges, the rules regulating 
exchange and collection charges in several cities that 
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have Chapters. I wrote a letter to the president of 
each Chapter requesting that he send me certain 
information, that is, to give me a brief outline of 
the exchange and collection charge rules in his 
city, and as to how these rules were applied. I was 
very much disappointed when I only received four- 
teen replies out of seventy-five. We had arranged 
with Mr. Allen to publish this report in the Bulle- 
tin, and it would have been a very important mat- 
ter, something that would have been of interest to 
every member of the Institute who is interested in 
transit work. It would have been of benefit to every 
Clearing House center and it would have brought 
before the American Bankers Association especially 
and the Executive Council of the Clearing House 
Section the fact that the Institute men were in- 
terested in affairs that meant something. 

I have arranged with Mr. Allen to permit us to 
publish that report in the second issue, after the 
issue following this convention, so I am going to 
ask you gentlemen who have not replied to that 
letter to get that information together as quickly as 
possible and forward it to me, and it will be con- 
tained in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


The lateness of the hour prevented 
discussion which would afterward have 


interesting 
ensued. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND ELECTION. 
Amended Constitution. 

HE business session of the last day of the con- 

- vention was devoted to committee reports and 
the annual election. Upon the basis of the 
report of the Executive Council with some minor 
changes the following form of amended constitution 
was adopted, subject to the approval of the American 
Bankers Association: 


Article I. The American Institute of Banking Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association shall be devoted 
to (1) the education of bankers in the theory and practice 
of banking and such principles of law and economics 
as pertain to the banking business; (2) the establishment 
and maintenance of a recognized standard of banking 
education by means of official examinations and _ the 
issuance of certificates of graduation. 

Article II. A system of post-graduate study 
established for Institute graduates 
educational work 


shall be 
and others who desire 
supplementary to the standard course 
of study upon which the Institute certificate is based. 

Article III. Members of the Institute shall consist 
of duly authorized chapters whose individual members 
shall subscribe for the official publication of the Institute 
through their respective chapter treasurers at the rate 
of seventy-five cents a year payable in monthly install- 
ments. Duly enrolled students and graduates of the 
Institute outside the confines and suburbs of chapter 
cities and not members of any city chapter shall con- 
stitute the Correspondence Chapter. 

Article IV. Fellows of the Institute shall 
Fellows already constituted and such Institute graduates. 
not exceeding fifty annually. as may be elected by the 
Institute Executive Council. Fellows shall pay to the In- 
stitute annual dues. of two dollars. 

Article V. Associate members 
consist of institutions that are members of the American 
Bankers Association. For each Associate Member of the 
Institute thus constituted the Institute will accept from 
the American Bankers Association annual dues of seventy- 
five cents pavable in monthly installments. 

Article VI. The Institute shall hold an annual con- 
vention at such time and place as may from year to year 
be determined, in which convention each chapter shall 
be represented by delegates on the basis of one delegate 
for each twenty-five members or fraction thereof and one 
delegate-at-large. computed in accordance with the records 
of chapter membership in the general office of the Insti- 
tute thirty days before such annual convention. Members 
of the Correspondence Chapter who are Institute grad- 
uates shall be entitled to vote individually at any Insti- 
tute convention upon personal attendance. 


consist of 


of the Institute shall 
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a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer of the Institute shall be elected 
annually by the Institute in convention from chapter 
members, and no incumbent of any of such office shall 
be eligible to consecutive re-election to the same office. 
Officers of the Institute thus elected shall serve for re- 
spective terms of one year or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Article VIII. The government of the Institute shall 
be vested in an Executive Council of seventeen members 
consisting of (1) the ex-President, the President, the 
Vice-President, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Institute, ex-officio; (2) six members of the Executive 
Council elected by the Institute in convention from chap- 
ter members, so arranged that two may be elected annu- 
ally for three years; (3) six members of the Executive 
Council elected by the convention fro Fellows, so arranged 
that two may be elected annually for three years. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council shall be ineligible to con- 
secutive re-election. 

Article IX. The Executive Council shall meet in an- 
nual session on the day before the annual convention of the 
Institute. The Executive Council shall also meet immedi- 
ately upon adjournment of the annual convention of the 
Institute and from members thereof other than the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President elect a Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man qualified to represent the Institute in the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association. At other 
times the Executive Council may transact business by 
mail. 

Article X. The Executive Council shall appoint an 
Educational Director and other employees as required to 
serve during its pleasure. Under the administration of the 
Executive Council, the Educational Director shall (1) direct 
the educational work of the Institute; (2) conduct the 
official publication, and (8) perform such services for the 
Secretary and the Treasurer as the Executive Council may 
prescribe. 

Article XI. 
Bankers Association, 


Article VII. A President, 


Subject to the approval of the American 
this constitution may be amended 


at any annual convention by a two-thirds vote, provided 


that notice thereof shall have been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Institute at least thirty days before the annual 
convention, published in the official publication of the 
Institute and submitted to the Executive Council of the 
Institute for report to the convention. 


Post-Graduate Study. 


The Committee on Post-Graduate study consist- 
ing of Messrs. J. A. Broderick, Chairman; J. E. 
Rovensky, Joshua Evans, Jr., F. B. Snyder, James 
D. Garrett, J. A, Neilson and E. A. Havens, sub- 
mitted their report as published in the August 
Bulletin which was duly approved and the following 
resolution in connection therewith adopted by the 
convention: 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Banking 
in convention assembled adopt the Post-Graduate Educa- 
tional Plan and Standard, as recommended by its Com- 
mittee, and direct the Executive Council to place the plan 
in operation. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The Committee on Correspondence Instruction, 
consisting of Messrs. C. B. Hazlewood, Chairman; 
Gray Warren, L. C. Humes, H. V. Alward and Charles 
H. Mueller, submitted the following report, which was 
adopted: 


Following careful consideration of the work of the 
Institute on correspondence instruction, your committee 
begs to submit the following report which embraces sug- 
gestions for (1) promotion of the work; (2) changes that 
may be desirable in the conduct or subject matter of the 
course. 

We wish to call attention to the unequal representa- 
tion of correspondence students in the Institute as com- 


pared with city chapter members. There are about 13,000 
members in the American Bankers Association. Of this 
number 500 located in the larger cities are represented by 
12,372 institute chapter members. The remaining member- 
ship of the parent body numbering about 12,500 is repre- 
sented by 357 correspondence students located in country 
banks. We believe that this balance is poor and that some 
very active work should be started to increase our country 
membership. We owe it to ourselves and to the American 
Bankers Association, whose beneficiary we are, to do this. 

The committee presents for the promotion of the 
work, the following suggestions: 

1—We recommend that the amendment to the con- 
stitution, submitted for the consideration of this conven- 
tion which allows correspondence students in attendance 
at our conventions the privilege of a vote, be passed. 
, Note.—This amendment was passed and is now in 
orce, 

2.—We recommend that a full committee be appointed, 
composed of one or more representatives from each reserve 
city and two or more from each central reserve city, to 
be known as the Committee on Correspondence Instruction, 
the duty of which shall be to promote by word of mouth or 
otherwise, the work of the Institute among country 
bankers. We suggest that it would be desirable to place 
upon this committee men who have charge of the country 
bank relations of their banks, and who are therefore in 
almost daily contact with country bankers. 

3.—We recommend that the plan of promotion of the 
correspondence work by mail, as used by your publicity 
committee in the State of Missouri, be given a thorough 
trial to determine its practibility and profitableness. 

4.—We recommend that a small pamphlet or leaflet 
be published containing a brief summary of the objects and 
scope of the correspondence work, together with a synopsis 
of the courses described, which may be distributed by the 
Committee on Correspondence Instructions, or by mail. 


We recommend strongly that all inquiries for informa- 
tion regarding the correspondence work be referred directly 
to the office of the Educational Director, as this will avoid 
confusion and useless duplication of files. 

Your committee feels that the correspondence instruc- 
tion as now conducted constitutes a good ground work 
for the average bank man who wants some theoretical 
knowledge of the fundamental functions of banking and 
who wants to be able to form an intelligent opinion on 
any banking or economic problem of the day. We think it 
more important to give a great many men the fundamentals 
in banking education than to attempt to lead a few into the 
intricacies of advanced economics. 


We are very heartily in sympathy however with the 
suggestions leading to the so called “Post Graduate Work.” 
While we do not believe that a very large number will take 
advantage of the advanced courses to be offered, we are of 
the opinion that the few who do so will be benefited greatly. 

We also recommend that as soon as the income from 
correspondence work justifies the expenditure, that an 
additional instructor be provided, to be hired on the fee 
basis. 

Several of the pamphlets comprising the courses in 
practical banking economics and commercial law have been 
revised during the past year and in our opinion, each 
is well adopted to its purpose and taken together consti- 
tute a very satisfactery course of study. We recommend 
however that one book in the course be entirely revised. 
We refer to the one headed “Banks and Banking.” ‘This 
book now contains only a short summary of the duties 
of each officer and important teller in a bank, together 
with a copy of the National Bank Act. It appears to us 
that the average country bank man is at least familiar 
with the duties of the officers and tellers of the bank, 
this being a part of his daily routine. We suggest that 
only the important portions of the National Bank Act 
be published and that the other matter be supplemented 
by an anaylsis of the functions of a bank including those 
of Discount, Deposit and Issue. 


Publicity. 

Byron W. Moser, Chairman of the Committee on 
Publicity, submitted a report which was adopted de- 
scribing the work of the Committee during the past 
year and recommending a future policy along similar’ 
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lines which will be embodied in a special article to 
be published in a subsequent issue of the Bulletin. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on resolutions, consisting of 
Messrs. J. W. Yopp, J. D. Leonard and E. A. Con- 
verse, Jr., submitted the following report, which was 
adopted: 


Resolved: (1) That we extend to the City of Salt 
Lake our hearty and sincere thanks for the cordial recep- 
tion which we have received; to the banks of Salt Lake 
City, for the many courtesies which we have received at 
their hands; and to the Salt Lake Chapter and the ladies of 
Salt Lake City, for their unsurpassed cordiality and for 
the spendidly efficient and capable manner in which they 
have handled all the details of this convention. 

(2). That it is the sense of this convention that we 
are deeply indebted to the following gentlemen, who gave 
of their time and of their brains and of their energy, to 
address our sessions: Judge Edward F. Colborn, the 
Hon. Dunean McKinley, Judge Wm. H. King and Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. 

(3). That we have enjoyed and very much appre- 
ciated the uniform courtesy and agreeable service rendered 
to us by the Convention Hotel. 

(4). That the appreciation and thanks of the Amert- 
can Institute of Banking be expressed to the Clearing 
House Section of the American Bankers Association for 
the support and encourgement that has at all times been 
given the Institute and its work as evidenced during this 
convention by the awarding of prizes to Institute Mem- 
bers and by having the Secretary of the Section in atten- 
dance at our meeting. 

(5). That this convention expresses its gratitude to 
the various Institute Committees whose untiring efforts 
and constant application have made possible the success 
of our annual meeting. 

(6). That we extend to the Denver Chapter our 
hearty and sincere thanks for the cordial reception re- 
ceived in that city and for their hospitality and splendid 
entertainment features given the delegates en route to 
Salt Lake City. 

(7). That the thanks of the American Institute of 
Banking are hereby extended to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for having provided special facilities for 
receiving and despatching messages and for furnishing 
messengers free or charge; and also to the local press for 
courtesies extended and publicity given to our proceedings. 


Credentials. 


The Committee on Credentials, consisting\ of 
Messrs. Louis J. Kaufman, Chairman; Fred. G. Lan- 
caster and J. B. Birmingham, submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted: 


Of the -seventy-five chapters 
six are represented in this convention and twenty-nine 
are not represented. All of the forty-six chapters repre- 
sented have qualified both as to their credentials and their 
per capita tax. The total voting strength of the Insti- 
tute is 614. The twenty-nine chapters not represented 
having a voting strength of 111, the total vote qualified for 
this convention is 503. 

Following is a list of all the chapters of the Institute, 
showing their total membership and the number of dele- 
gates each is entitled to, those in capital letters being 
represented and qualified: 


in the Institute, forty- 


Chapter. 
ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
Buffalo 
BIRMINGHAM 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
CHATTANOOGA 
DULUTH 


Membership. Delegates. 


THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


Chapter. 
DENVEk 
DETROIT 
Dallas 
Dayton 
EAU CLAIRE 
FT. WORTH 
Ft. Wayne 
FT. SMITH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
GRAND FORKS 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Honolulu 
HAVANA 
HARTFORD 
Jacksonville 
Kalamazoo 
KANSAS CITY 
KNOXVILLE 
LITTLE ROCK 
Los Angeles 
LOUISVILLE 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Macon 
Moline 
MILWAUKEE 
Memphis 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY 
NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS 
OAKLAND 
Oshkosh 
Omaha 
Phoenix 
Portland, Me. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
Rockland 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. PAUL 
ST. LOGIS 
Syracuse 
SCRANTON 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Shreveport 
Springfield 
SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN ANTONIO 
Terre Haute 


Delegates. 
8 


POURS 


_ 
Dec 


vo 


Toledo 
Texarkana 
WASHINGTON 
Wichita 


Election. 


Upon the adoption of the foregoing report of the 
Committee on Credentials, the convention proceeded 
to the election of officers and the selection of the 
next convention city. Messrs. Walter B. Kramer, 
E. A. Converse and Carter E. Talman were appointed 
tellers, There were no contests for the offices of 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
For members of the Council from the chapter class 
Messrs. Robert H. Bean, of Boston; Q. B. Kelly, of 
Salt Lake City; T. R. Durham, of Chattanooga, and 
H. R. Fairchild, of St. Paul, were placed in nomina- 
tion. The election resulted as follows: 


President—Byron W. Moser, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Membership. 
190 9 
53 4 
er 19 2 
57 
27 
50 
23 
33 
10 
87 
116 
162 
105 
30 
214 
rere 49 
96 
150 
53 
11 
56 
32 
18 
315 
137 
1,683 
85 
237 
159 
20 
19 
as 25 
29 
186 
625 
174 
9 
142 
108 
176 9 
307 14 
195 9 
98 5 
eee 102 6 
454 20 
66 
85 5 
201 10 
105 6 
108 6 
65 
51 
20 
40 
snes 95 
66 
WILKES-BARRE ....... 27 
64 4 
30 3 
125 6 
535 23 
574 24 
950 39 
114 6 
202 10 
94 5 
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Vice-President—Harry V. Haynes, of Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

Secretary—Harry S, Smale, of Chicago, Il. 

Treasurer—Irwin L. Bourgeois, of New Orleans, 
La. 

Members of the Executive Council from the Chap- 
ter Class—Robert H. Bean, of Boston; T. R. Durham, 
of Chattanooga, and Q. B. Kelly, of Salt Lake City. 

In eloquent speeches, Richmond, Scranton and 
Louisville were presented as candidates for the next 
convention city. The convention voted to recommend 
to the Institute Executive Council the selection of 
Richmond. 

At a subsequent meeting of Fellows of the In- 
stitute Messrs. C. W. Allendoerfer, of Kansas City, 
and L. H. Woolfolk, of Seattle, were elected members 
of the Executive Council from the Fellowship Class. 

The Executive Council met in accordance with 
constitutional provision after the adjournment of the 
convention, and elected F. A, Crandall, of Chicago, 
as Chairman, and Harry F. Pratt, of Cleveland, as 
Vice-Chairman. 

Invitation from San Francisco. 

President W. A. Day of San Francisco Chapter, 
submitted an invitation to hold the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of 1915 in the Exposition City, 
a tacsimile of which appears on the following page. 


SIDELIGHTS. 
Social and Personal Features. 


ASTERN delegates stopped in Pittsburgh enroute to 
Salt Lake City and were met at the Union Station 
by a committee of Pittsburgh Chapter boys in charge 

of J. Howard Arthur, Chairman. After the usual hand 
shaking ceremony had been indulged in, and the baggage all 
safely stored for the night, the festivities began. A special 
car, a bew type double decker seating 165 people, was 
Waiting and carried the party to Forbes Field where the 
evening performance of the Hippodrome was _ witnessed. 
The chaperone for this part of the programme was Ray- 
mond B. Cox, the National President, and he fulfilled his 
duties in elegant style. After partaking of pop-peanuts, 
candy and ice cream, the party took a ride out to view 
the fine residential section of the city. The down town 
section was reached at midnight and all entered the Union 
Club on the roof of the rrick Bldg., where a banquet 
was given as a closing testimonial of good fellowship. 
After all had finished eating H. E. Hebrank introduced 
b. C. Wills, a past president of Pittsburgh Chapter, as 
‘Toastmaster. Following the witty speech of Mr. Wills, 
quite a few of the guests were called upon and responded 
very ably and taking all together we had a grand time. 
The small hours saw the delegates board their cars for 
Chicago. Pittsburgh Chapter feels very highly honored 
by way of the pleasant visit of our friends and hopes 
sometime in the near future to again play host. 

Chicago Chapter had open house at its headquarters 
at the Hotel La Salle Saturday, August 18, for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates enroute to the Salt Lake City 
convention, and a most enjoyable time was had by all. 
the day being given over to good-fellowship meetings. The 
president of Chicago Chapter, John W. Rubecamp, delivered 
the address of welcome, to which various presidents and 
vice-presidents of visiting chapters heartily responded. 
Many of the visitors who arrived early in the day spent the 
afternoon in taking in the sights which the “windy city” 
has to offer, and the ball games. In the evening Chicago 
Chapter gave a banquet in the Palm Room of the Hotel 
La Salle in honor of its guests, tables being spread for 
about 125. The “de luxe” train was composed of nine 
Pullmans, two diners, one club car and one baggage car, 
and left Chicago Sunday morning at ten o’clock via C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. All the delegates were in their places at the 


appointed time, all eager for the journey. At Omaha the 
special was joined by delegates from the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Eau Claire, St. Louis and Omaha Chapters. 
The delegates greatly appreciate the courtesy of the Cable 
Piano Co. for placing at their disposal in the Club Car one 
of their high grade pianos. 

The trolley trip from Salt Lake City to Emigration 
Canyon was heartly enjoyed by visiting ladies. Emigra- 
tion Canyon receives its name from the fact that the pioneers 
who came to the valley of the Great Salt Lake in 1847 
entered through this canyon. It affords, near its head, a 
magnificent view of the valley. It is reached by trolley 
car and the ride is delightful and full of interest. When 
Brigham Young first beheld Salt Lake and its surroundings 
from Emigration Canyon he exclaimed to his followers, 
“This is the place.” The committee in charge of the trip 
consisted of Messrs. Geo. H. Horne, Thomas Hull, 8S. H. 
Keddington, Phil. J. Purcell, W. Z. Harrison. 

The stag smoker at the Commercial Club was a unique 
affair. The dining room was decorated with many square 
yards of star spangled banner and a broad streamer of 
gold-fringed tri-color was draped the length of the four 
walls. Among the “neat but not gaudy’ decorative effects 
were placards bearing many amusing announcements and 
bits of advice. The following are fair samples: “Don't 
ask for Money Back — this is a Bankers Function.” 
“Don’t Cuss the Cook—Go Out and Get Him.” “Appetites 
Brought Here at the Owners’ Risk.” “We Have Complied 
With the Poor Food Laws.” The Salt Lake Commercial 
Club is one of the most progressive commercial organiza- 
tions in America. It owns and occupies exclusively a 
magnificent six-story building. It has nearly 2,000 members 
in Salt Lake and Utah, who are unitedly working for the 
progress of the entire State. The committee in charge of 
the smoker was J. A. Malia, A. E. Smith, O. P. Hoebel, 
Wm. McRae, Dr. Ned Hewett. The trip to Saltair was one 
of the most charming events incident to the convention. 
Saltair is located on the Great Salt Lake, fifteen miles west 
of the city. The pavilion rests upon wooden piles, 2,000 
feet from the shore. It contains the largest dancing pavilion 
in the world; one thousand couples dance at the same time. 
The waters of the Great Salt Lake contain 22 per cent. 
salt. This creates a buoyancy which makes it impossible 
for a person to sink. The committee in charge of the 
Saltair trip was Geo. H. Butler, Dr. W. F. Beer, Rodrey 
T. Badger, R. M. Breeden, O. C. Beebe, E. E. Byer. The 
organ recital at the Morman Tabernacle was perhaps the 
most interesting entertainment event incident to the con- 
vention. The following program was arranged by Organist 
J. J. MeClellan, Messrs. Ensign and Weihe assisting: 
1, Pilgrims Chorus (Tannhauser), Wagner; 2, Vocal 
Hosannah, Granier, H. 8. Ensign. 3, (a) Andantino (To 
My Wife), Lemare: (b) Old Melody, Arr. by Performer; 
4, Violin (a) Cradle Song, Sauret; (b) Traumerei, Schumann, 
W. E. Weihe. 5, Communion in G, Batiste; 6, March— 
“Tannhauser,’ Wagner. The committee on organ recital 
was, Erza Stevenson, John D. Giles, T. F. Thomas. 

The concluding social feature of the convention was a 
public reception in honor of the delegates and their ladies 
at the Hotel Utah. Fully 1,000 persons, including many 
of the socially prominent in Salt Lake, gathered in the 
foyer and the lobby of the hotel and spent the evening 
dancing and enjoying the excellent musical programme 
arranged for the occasion. The Hotel Utah orchestra, under 
the direction of Professor J. J. McClellan, and assisted 
by Mrs. Emma Ramsey Morris, Mrs. Lizzie T. Edward, 
Miss Stella Angell, M. J. Brines and Horace S. Ensign, 
soloists, gave a concert of unusual merit. Luneh was 
served in the supper room on the mezzanine floor and the 
guests lingered until after midnight. The committee in 
charge of the reception consisted of Messrs. S. G. Saville, 
S. R. Neel, F. C. Barnes, L, T. Cannon. 

The day following the convention was devoted to an 
excursion to Bingham, the world’s greatest copper mining 
camp, over San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake and Bing- 
ham & Garfield railroads. At Bingham is located the Utah 
Copper Company’s mine, operated by both underground 
workings and steam shovels on the surface. The daily 
output is 425 cars, or 22,000 tons; employees, 2,300; operates 
thirty-five miles of railroad, forty-eight locomotives, twenty- 
one steam shovels. The committee in charge of the trip 
to Bingham was T. W. Ball, F. M. Michelsen, C. €. Neslen, 
Dr. W. F. Beer, A. L. Haymond, Jr. 


(Continued on page 208) 
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The entertainment features provided by Salt Lake 
Chapter members to their friends reflected the refined 
civilization of the Inter-Mountain Empire. A special com- 
mittee appointed by the local chapter went to Provo to 
welcome the eastern delegates upon their arrival there on 
the special train and to escort them into Salt Lake. This 
committee was composed of Charles R. Mabey, E. O. Good- 
win, W. E. Grutt, Ezra Stevenson, George Butler, Fred 
Rich and Clayton Thatcher. The general committee of 
arrangements consisted of Q. B. Kelly, S. G. Saville, R. C. 
Barnes, T. W. Ball and C. R. Mabey. The visitor's 
courtesies committee consisting of Messrs. Wm. McEwan, 
A. G. McKenzie and A. H. Sconberg, was worthy of its 
name. A ladies entertainment committee consisting of 
Mrs. Geo. H. Horne, Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, Mrs. S. G. 
Saville, Mrs. C. R. Mabey, Mrs. C. H. Wells and Mrs. J. 
J. McClellan, won the hearts of the visiting ladies and the 
visiting gentlemen as well. Last but perhaps not least 
of the local committees was that on automobiles, con- 
sisting of Messrs. J. R. Parrish, Dr. Fred Stauffer, L. 8. 
Mariger. 

Verily, Salt Lake City is “the place.” 


CHAPTER WORK. 
Educational Programs. 


HAPTERS generally have been waiting the results 
C of the national convention before arranging their 
program for the coming year, and there is there- 
fore insufficient material to make up the usual depart- 
ment of Chaptergrams. New York Chapter, however, has 
announced its educational plans. In the last month’s isste 
of the Bulletin an outline of the Practical Banking Course 
prescribed for First Year Applicants for the Institute 
Certificate was given, and we take pleasure at this time to 
present our schedule for Monday and Thursday evenings. 
The work on Monday evenings will be a course of instruc- 
tion in the proper use of English words alternating with 
practice in Public Speaking, which was so popular last 
year. Professor H. N. Drury will conduct both branches. 
The Committee in charge is composed of Wm. Clements, 
H. L. Tepe, V. F. Hann, and E, Jung. 


MONDAY EVENINGS. 
Course in English for 1912-1913. 


Lecture 1. 

GRAMMAR—Nouns, classes, properties, construction, 
special cautions. . 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Definition, phrases, clauses, 
sentences, unity. 

LETTER WRITING—Before you begin to write, word 
letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—lIdioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped 
expressions qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Definition, purpose, explanation 
of methods. 


Lecture 2. 


GRAMMAR—Pronouns, classes, properties, grammatical 
constructions, exercises in the use of correct forms. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Unity, special cautions. 

LETTER WRiTING—How to begin a business letter, 
word letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped 
expressions qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—General ends. 


Lecture 3. 


GRAMMAR —Pronouns, further exercise in the use of 
correct forms, special cautions. 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Coherence, 

types, special cautions. 
LETTER WRITING—How to close a business letter, 
word letters read and examined on the board. 
MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 


constructive 


BANKERS ABESEOCIATION 


WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped 
expressions, qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Clearness as a general end. 


Lecture 4, 


GRAMMAR—Adjectives, classes, comparison, construc- 
tions, special cautions. ' 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Coherence, 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—How to present your proposi- 
tion, word letters read and examined on the boara. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, synonyms, stereotyped expressions, quali- 
ties of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Expressiveness as a general end. 


constructive 


Lecture 5. 


GRAMMAR—Verbs, classification, properties, conjuga- 
tion principal parts. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Coherence, 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—Styles in letter writing, stereo- 
typed expressions, long or short words, word let- 
ters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—lIdioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped ex- 
pressions, qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Belief as a general end. 


constructive 


Lecture 6 


GRAMMAR—Verbs, principle parts continued. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Coherence, constructive 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—Making the letter coherent, word 
letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—lIdioms, words misspelled, words’ mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped ex- 
pressions, qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Action as a general end. 


Lecture 7. 


GRAMMAR—Verbs, indicative or subjunctive, 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Coherence,  construative 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—Personal touches in form letters, 
word letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped 
expressions, qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Entertainment as a general end. 


Lecture 8. 


GRAMMAR—Verbs, “shall” and “will,” “could” and 
“should.” 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE — Emphasis, constructive 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—How to write a “Business-getter,” 
word letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms, stereotyped 
expressions, qualities of style. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Principle of reference to expres- 
sion. 


Lecture 9. 


GRAMMAR—Verbs, agreement of a verb with its sub- 
ject. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE — Emphasis, constructive 
types, special cautions. 

LETTER WRITING—Letters appealing to women, word 
letters read and examined on the board. 

MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

WORDS—lIdioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Experience as general end. 


5. 
6. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
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6. 1. 
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1. 
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3. 
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3. 5. 
4. 6. 
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Lecture 10. 


1. GRAMMAR—Verbs, question of tense. 

2, SENTENCE STRUCTURE — Emphasis, 
types, special cautions. 

38. LETTER WRITING—Letters appealing to men, 
letters read and examined on the board. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled. words mispro- 
nounced, words confused. synonyms. 

6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—Action and impelling motives. 


constructive 


word 


Lecture 11. 


1. GRAMMAR—Verbs, participles, gerunds,  infinitives, 
special caution. 
2. SENTENCH STRUCTURE—Ease and elegance, con- 


structive types, special cautions the board. 

3. LETTER WRITING—Professional letters, word letters 
read and examined on the board. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms. 

6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—The factors of expressiveness. 


Lecture 12. 


1. GRAMMAR—Ad@dverbs, classification, comparison, correct 
use, special cautions. 

2. SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Ease and elegance, construc- 
tive types. special cautions. 

3. LETTER WRITING—“Hurry-up” letters, 
ters read and examined on the board. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms. 

6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—The four forms of support. 


word let- 


Lecture 13. 


1. GRAMMAR—Prepositions. forms, relations expressed, 
special cautions. 

2. SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Special types, special cau- 
tions and illustrations from literature. 

3. LETTER WRITING—Letters of application, 


read and examined on the board. 


letters 


4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 
5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled. words mispro- 
nounced, words confused, synonyms. 
6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—Statement of aim and central 
ideas. 
Lecture 14. 
1. GRAMMAR—Conjunctions, classes, relations, special 


cautions. 

2. SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Special types, special cau- 
tions, illustrations from literature. 

3. LETTER WRITING—Letters ordering goods, 
read and examined on the board. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS AND PUNCTUATION. 

5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled, words mispro- 
nounced. words confused, synonyms. 

6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—The sub ideas. 


letters 


Lecture 15. 


1. GRAMMAR—Phrases and clauses. 

2. SENTENCE STRUCTURE—Special types, special cau- 
tions, illustrations from literature. general review. 

3. LETTER WRITING—Formal and informal notes, of- 
ficial forms, examples read and examined on the 
board. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS ERRORS 
5. WORDS—Idioms, words misspelled. _ words 
nounced, words confused, synonyms. 

6. PUBLIC SPEAKING—Oratorical style. 

The work on Thursday evenings is prescribed for all 
Second Year. Applicants for the Institute Certificate, and 
will be given by a number of eminent instructors. They 
are Dr. John Franklin Crowell, of the Wall Street Journal; 
Howard P. Mott. of the Bankers’ Trust Company, and 
Professor Leslie J. Tompkins, of the New York University 
Law School. 

The following extract from our announcement will give 
you an idea of the subject matter to be covered: 


AND PUNCTUATION. 
mispro- 


OF THE AMERICAN 
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THURSDAY EVENINGS. 


Committee in Charge—V. A. Lersner, Raymond B. Cox, 
B. P. Gooden. 
COURSE. 
“Fundamental Business Conditions.” 
A course of six lectures, on Fundamental Business 
Conditions. will be given by Dr. John Franklin Crowell, 
of the Wall Street Journal. The first lecture will be on 


Thursday evening, October 10, 1912. The course will be 
October 17, 


continued the following Thursday evenings: 
31, November 7, 14. 

Dr. Crowell is considered to be one of the ablest 
writers and among the best authorities upon general 


business and economic subjects. His subject is of vast 
importance to every bank man, and while it may not be 
a so-called tecnnical subject, the committee in charge feel 
that the time has arrived when New York chapter men 
are prepared to study subjects that will give them a 
more thorough knowledge of underlying business condi- 
tions. A digest of each lecture will be published and dis- 
tributed to members—a book or books wil] be suggested 
for collateral reading. Questions will be suggested for 
discussion. 


The following outline will give a general idea of 
topics to be lectured upon. 
Six Lectures on Business Conditions. 
1. Geographical—fundamental conditions of climate, 
temperature, rainfall, elevation above sea level and dis- 


tance from seaboard as factors in determining the areas 
of production of commodities which enter into commerce 
and industry. Shrinkage of distances by improvement 
of transportation. Areas of production. 

2. Commodity movements between surplus and deficit 


countries. Seasonal differences and their effect upon the 
volume of business. Maritime traffic and overland move- 
ments in distribution of staple products. Influerces of 


seasonal trade activities on the movement of credits, ex- 


changes, and the precious metals. 

3. Great staple crops as merchandise compared with 
the financing methods in such crops as cotton cereals, and 
similar staples. Stages in the movement of a bill of lading 
from southern fields to European textile centers.: 

4. Indexes to business conditions. Price movements 
as shown in index numbers. Underlying factors which de- 
termine prices. Assemblage of products of national in- 
dustry. their storage and warehousing between seasons, 
and the competition of different countries for consumers. 
Column of production measured by monthly comparison 
of pig iron, coal, railway equipment, etc. 

5. Periods of future contract, and their bearings on 
the business outlook. Absorption of capital from liquid 
credits into fixed investments. World’s competition for 
surplus capital, and its bearing on the rate of interest. 
Movements of population. changes in economic. social and 
political conditions resulting in marked changes in price 
levels. 

6. Foreign and domestic commerce in their bearing on 
rates of exchange. Movements of funds, and the policies 
of governments toward banking. Public expenditures as 


an index. Business failures and their significance. In- 
fluences affecting bank clearings. Tabulation of loan 
rates, dividends. Use of maps, diagrams and other 


graphic forms. 
A course of five lectures on the general subject of 
Investment Analysis. 
will be given by Mr. Howard P. Mott, manager of the bond 
department of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. 
This svbiect will be sub-divided as follows: 

Investment Analysis—1. Its purpose, methods; 2. 
plied to Railroad Bonds; 3. Applied to Public U 
Bonds; 4. Applied to stock. 

Lectures—Thursdav November 21. 1912: Wednesday, 
November 27, 1912; Thursday, December 5 1912; Thurs- 
day, December 12, 1912; Thursday. December 19, 1912. 

An announcement will be published in the fall, giving 
more complete details in regard to this course. 

Commercial Law. 

This subject will be given by Professor Leslie J. 
Tompkins of the New York University Law School,, and 
will consist of eight lectures on the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. The subject will be treated under the fol- 
lowing heads: 
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A—lIntroductory—form and 
able Instruments. 

B—The Acceptance of Bill of Exchange, Sections 
230 of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

C—Endorsements. 

D—Liability and Rates of Partners. 

E—Transfers. 

F—The Purchase of “Paper” for Value. 

G—The Presentment for Acceptance and Payment, and 
the Discharge of Negotiable Instruments. 

Tre text book to be used in this course will be “The 
Law of Commercial Paper,” by Prof. L. J. Tompkins. 
which will be put out this year, and which is recom- 
mended for use by every student, as the lectures will 
follow it closely. 

Thursday evenings, January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
6 13. 


Characteristics of Negoti- 
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February 


Bailments. 


Professor Tompkins will give in addition to his usual 
course on Negotiable Instruments Law, two lectures on 
Bailments. These lectures will take place on Thursday 
evenings, February 20 and 27. 

A course of sub-lectures, “Credits and Credit Informa 
tion” is now being arranged. This series will start on 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


T the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, representa- 

A tives of investment bankers and brokerage 

houses in different sections of the country 

met on August 8, and organized an association known 
as the “Investment Bankers Association.” 

George B. Caldwell, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, was chairman of the meeting, and Frederick R. 
Devitt, Tremble & Co., of Chicago and 


Fenton of 
Philadelphia, acted as secretary. 
Mr. Caldwell in an address to the delegates out- 


lined the objects of the Association, chief among 
which is the securing of greater uniformity in state 
laws governing the of municipal securities 
and standardization of state laws providing for public 
service securities. 

The following preamble to the constitution was 
adopted: “To promote the general welfare and in- 
fluence of investment banks, or bankers, likewise 
banking institutions operating bond departments, and 
to secure uniformity of action, both in legislation and 
in methods of handling securities, together with the 
practical benefits to be derived from personal ac- 
quaintance, and for the discussion of subjects of im- 
portance to the banking and commercial interests 
of the country, which affect the investing public, and 
for protection against loss by crime, or through 
willful and irresponsible dealers in investment se- 
curities, and to surround the offerings of its mem- 
bers with greater safeguards, whereby they will en- 
joy the broadest markets possible, both at home and 
abroad.” 

Membership is open to any national or state bank, 
trust company, private banker or banking firm hav- 


issuance 


Thursday, March 6, and continue on the 13th, 20th, 27th, 
and April 3. Subjects: 

1. MERCANTILE AGENCIES—To be given by an of- 
ficer of one of the large companies. 

2. PURCHASED PAPERS—By a member of a firm of 
prominent note brokers. The lecture will explain the 
broker’s method of handling paper and the precaution 
taken to safeguard purchaser. 

3. CREDIT ANALYSIS—Four 
banking institutions. 


lectures by 


officers of 


Friday. 

At the request of a large number of graduates. Friday 
evenings during the coming season, will be placed at the 
disposal of the holders of Institute certificates for the pur- 
pose of conducting advanced study courses. Mr. Jason 
A. Neilson has consented to act as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge until such time as the graduates meet and 
choose their own officers. 

A meeting will be held on Friday, October 9, 1912. An 
organization will be formed. By that time it is expected 
the organization will have established a standard course 
for Institute graduates and conditions under which a 
higher certifcate is to be issued, will be made known. 

The course of study, the forum and all meetings are 
to be under the supervision of the graduate committee. 


ing a capitalization of not less than $50,000 and which 
buys and sells securities for its own account, 


It was evident from the discussion which ensued 
at the meeting that a considerable portion of the 
activities of the new Association will be devoted to 
the protection of the investing public against those 
who create and sell worthless securities, 


In this connection it was proposed to create a 
bureau of investigation to protect investors and bro- 
kers from those who would profit by get-rich-quick 
schemes. 


Mr. Caldwell advocated the maintaining in the 
office of the secretary a statistical library, and the 
issuance of a periodical bulletin, both of which would 
keep members and the public informed as to money 
lost in bond issues put up either by members or 
others, and to so reduce losses and correct abuses. 

A dinner was given in the evening, A. G. Hoyt of 
N. W. Halsey & Co., New York, acting as toastmaster. 
W. W. Miller of Hornblower, Miller & Potter, New 
York, was the speaker of the evening and wished the 
new Association Godspeed in its work of protecting 
the investors of America and of obtaining the cash 
requirements for the legitimate development of the 
resources and industries of the country. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
Caldwell, vice-president Continental 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, president; A. B. 
Leach of New York, Frank W. Rollins of Boston, 
William R. Compton of St. Louis, Louis B. Franklin 
of New York, and Warren S. Hayden of Cleveland, 
vice-presidents; Frederick R. Fenton of Devitt, 
Tremble & Co., Chicago, secretary; C. T. Williams, of 
Baltimore, treasurer. 
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